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NEWS OF 


HE gains of the Sociaiists in the Bavarian elections have 
contirmed the determination of Dr. Schumacher, the West 
German Socialist leader, to act as if the Federal Government, 
led by the Christian Democrat, Dr. Adenauer, had received 
its marching orders. Such pretensions could only be fully justified 
if Land elections really did settle Federal questions, if Dr. 
Schumacher could substantiate his claim to have a better defence 
policy than Dr. Adenauer, and if the swing of votes to the Socialists 
had been rather more impressive than it was. As things are they 
are not fully justified. If Dr. Adenauer and his Government are 
to be removed the West German Socialists ought to find some 
better reasons than this. And, that being the case, it is doubly 
unfortunate that the Chancellor should have chosen this moment 
to attempt to modify his position on the defence question. He 
disclosed to a hastily called meeting of journalists last Friday that 
he had already officially expressed West Germany’s willingness to 
contribute a contingent to a West Eurepean Army, but at the same 
meeting he also stated that, as a quid pro quo, the Allies should 
substitute a security agreement for the existing Occupation Statute 
and adjust the German defence contribution so as to avoid cutting 
into social services. This was a sufficiently obvious attempt to 
borrow a part of the Schumacher policy, but it was a doubly mis- 
guided attempt in that that policy is both unrealistic in itself and 
quite certain to be opposed by the Allies. As time goes on the 
Allied desire for a really effective German contribution to defence 
grows stronger, not weaker, and as to the Occupation Statute Dr. 
Adenauer knows as well! as anybody else that the Foreign Ministers 
reached an agreement on its revision in New York last September 
and want to put the agreement into effect as soon as possible. It 
would no doubt help if the Atlantic Powers would announce their 
final proposals for a German contribution to defence, but there 
is little point in expecting them to propose a contribution which 
would be hedged about with conditions and useless in practice. 


M. Moch Under Fire 

Just what the occupying Powers will suggest in the way of a Ger- 
man defence contribution nobody yet knows. The Atlantic Council 
Deputies, who have been in session on the subject since October 18th, 
have not yet reached an agreement. What is more, a new factor of 
uncertainty has suddenly been imported into the discussions by a 
new threat to the continuance of the Pleven Government in France, 
and in particular to its formidable Defence Minister M. Moch, who 
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has probably done most to prolong those discussions. It was 
M. Moch who, by his insistence on the letter of the so-called Pleven 
Plan for a unified European Army, under a European Defence 
Minister, interrupted the movement of the other Atlantic Powers 
towards agreement on an Atlantic force, with the Americans playing 
their full part. The less rugged tactics since employed by M. Hervé 
Alphand, the French representative among the Atlantic Council 
Deputies, seem to have led to the provisional conclusion that the 
two concepts may be compatible, but the fact remains that M. Moch 
is the very symbol of the intransigent French attitude to German 
rearmament and his fall might produce sufficient confusion in France 
to prolong the Atlantic Deputies’ meetings still further. It need not 
be concluded that a new French Government, if there is to be a 
new one, would swing round to a less cautious attitude towards 
German rearmament. It would be impossible to collect among the 
French parties any group of politicians willing to stake their political 
lives on that. And in fact M. Pleven offered his resignation on 
Tuesday on quite different grounds—the success of the Communists 
in a snap vote calling for the impeachment of M. Moch for alleged 
irregular behaviour in the recent unsavoury “ affair of the generals.” 
Behind this manoeuvre lie a number of other domestic complications, 
on a decidedly lower level than the question of German rearmament, 
but they may yet be enough to bring down both M. Pleven and 
M. Moch. 


One More Plan 


Time is required both for the adequate assessment of the 
Colombo Plan as it stands and for the filling in of the rather large 
gaps in the plan itself. It is, of course, a considerable feat to produce 
in less than a year a set of programmes for co-operative economic 
development in South and South-East Asia, costing £1,868,000,000, 
and it says much for the sense of urgency of the participating 
Governments that they have got so far in such a short time. The 
rate of increase of population in this part of the world is so rapid, 
and the leeway still to be pulled up as a result of the war and its 
aftermath is so great, that there is certainly no time to be spent in 
tabulating at this stage all the refinements of every development 
scheme before the outlines of the plan are presented to the world. 
The object of this plan is to prevent South and South-East Asia 
from slipping back economically. The object will be achieved to a 
great extent by work of recovery and development whose nature 
and urgency are perfectly clear to the Governments and peoples of 
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the countries concerned—so clear that many of the projects covered 
have already been begun, despite the obvious shortage of capital 
and technical skill. Consequently the immediate need, on the 
broad scale, is to make the rest of the world aware of the urgency 
of the task, and the quickest way to do that is to present the bill in 
advance and ask for the first instalment—which is, in effect, what 
the Colombo Plan, as published on Wednesday, does. The British 
contribution may best be stated by a process of elimination. The 
total cost of the plan is £1,868m., of which £1,084m. must be found 
outside South and South-East Asia. Of this amount the United 
Kingdom will provide about £300m. in the period of six years 
beginning in July, 1951. And, of this, £246m. will be in the form of 
released sterling balances, which are strictly speaking the property 
of the countries concerned in any case, though the equivalent goods 
will have to be found by the efforts of the British labour force. That 
leaves some £50m. to be provided by the British taxpayer. It will not 
be easy to afford it, but at least there is more precision about this 
particular financial sector of the plan than there is about £800m. 
or so to be found by the rest of the world. And more precision is 
what is wanted from now on. 


The Egyptian Treaty 

When the Egyptian Foreign Minister, on his arrival in London 
this week, expressed his belief that Egypt was capable, given the 
arms, of defending the Suez Canal herself, he was echoing the 
confidence of most of his compatriots. The claim is one that sounds 
astonishing in London, in view of the known size of the Egyptian 
army and air force, the quality of the threat they are likely to be 
called on to meet, the slow rate of their equipment and training, 
and the glaring defects in the army’s administration which the 
Palestine war revealed. The framers of the 1936 treaty foresaw that 
some disputed judgement on this subject was likely, and Article 8 
provided that the question of Egypt’s ability to defend the Canal 
should, if necessary, be referred to the League of Nations for 
decision when the treaty came up for renewal in 1956. This is one 
of many instances which show that the framers of the treaty (among 
whom the leading Egyptian member was, it is pertinent to recall, 
Nahas Pasha himself) had a clear idea of what they were doing 
Prejudice and passion have already driven the Egyptians into 
regarding the treaty as an inflexible weapon of domination (wuich 
it is not), instead of a fair and adaptable instrument in the relation- 
ship between the two countries (which is what it is). More harm 
will be done to Anglo-Egyptian relations if irritation in London is 
allowed to generate in proportion as feelings rise in Cairo. The 
decision to delay the dispatch of war material to Egypt, which was 
forced on the Government last week, had more logic than legality 
in it, and to that extent may have adversely affected the bargaining 
powers of the Government, which has so far rightly taken its stand 
on the legality of existing agreements. The sume tendency towards 
hasty irritation was shown in the House of Commons on the subject 
of Egypt's sterling balances, which are ostensibly the reason for the 
visit here of the Egyptian Foreign Minister. There is a strong moral 
case for scaling down the balances, but this is hardly the moment 
to urge it, nor can any good be done by urging a revision on political 


grounds. 


Compromise on Eritrea 

Ihe compromise solution for Eritrea which has now been ham- 
mered out by the Political Committee of the General Assembly has 
one obvious merit—that it has recommended itself to a sufficient 
member States to be accepted. Its other merits are less 
The proposal to unite Eritrea as an autonomous unit under 


number of 
oovious 

the Ethiopian Crown is at once too simple and too complicated ; too 
because it ignores the powerful body of opinion in Eritrea 
for whom union with Ethiopia is anathema ; too complicated because 
it endeavours to right this initial wrong by various safeguards, which 
are unlikely to have any lasting effect. The plan has, in fact, all the 
shortcomings of a compromise, and a compromise which has been 
decided, not so much by the conflicting demands of the million men 
and women whose future is at stake, as by the conflicting prejudices 
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of the outside powers who are sitting in judgement. Nobody can 
seriously believe that in a part of the world like East Africa the 
concepts of local autonomy and federation will be interpreted jn 
the spirit in which they have been conceived at Lake Success. The 
discreet half-way house between centralisation and anarchy which 
autonomy implies is unlikely to be reached, even by accident. A 
province of Ethiopia may be under the thumb of the Emperor, or it 
may ignore his authority; in the long run the degree to which 
Eritrea succeeds in maintaining its cohesion will be determined by 
geography, communications, and the personality of its officials, not 
by a scrupulous regard for constitutional checks and balances. If 
the present plan proves unworkable in practice, there is a reasonable 
chance that events will force a new solution, more along the lines 
of the original British plan. This, starting from the obvious 
incapacity of Eritrea for independence, suggested a division of the 
territory along ethnographic and religious lines. The beneficiaries 
under this plan would have been the Sudan and Ethiopia, not 
Ethiopia alone. And the main beneficiaries, it is still reasonable to 
think, would have been the Eritreans themselves. 


Sunday Fun 


That the House of Commons should have refused to approve the 
opening of the so-called Fun Fair on Sundays is not surprising ; the 
size of the majority by which it took that decision is. The decision 
is not to be regretted, though no doubt it will be hailed in some 
quarters with cries of hypocrisy and cant and similar substantives 
of objurgation. It was suggested in these columns when the Com- 
mons debate was first under discussion that a good deal depended 
on the nature of the attractions in the amusement park. It appears 
that they include swings and roundabouts and switchbacks and the 
like. The case for such diversions as an integral part of the Festival 
of Britain on any day of the week might well be questioned ; the case 
against making them available on Sundays under at least indirect 
Government auspices is much stronger. The whole of the rest of the 
Festival will be open, including the natural attractions in Battersea 
Park to which the Attorney-General made reference. The fare the 
amusement park offers is not likely in itself to offer any attraction 
to overseas visitors ; they can see the same sort of thing, or better, 
at home. Neither is it a question of deciding what pleasures other 
people should take. It is a question of what pleasures the Govern- 
ment should provide on Sundays—a very different matte~. The 
decision to leave the whole question to a free vote of the House of 
Commons was wise ; when Whips are off the House does very faith- 
fully reflect the general opinion of the country. Few tears will be 
shed at the decision the House has taken. Not many would have 
been shed if the opposite decision had been taken. The House has 
acted on the whole in accordance with national tradition, and no 
good cause for departing from the tradition has been shown. 


£300,000,000 More 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell’s undoubted knowledge of economics looks 
like being both a blessing and a curse to him as he goes deeper into 
the duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That knowledge 
certainly helped him to make the kind of statement laymen can 
understand when, at the week-end, he named a rough figure for the 
extra cost of defence next year—£300,000,000. Just how this vast 
sum will be found will not be known until the Budget appears 
(though some of it may be found in the United States), but the size 
of the figure may be indicated by the fact that £300,000,000 Is 
equivalent to an increase of more than two shillings in the pound 
in the standard rate of income tax. Mr. Gaitskell is probably right 
in saying that the real meaning of the task of defence has not yet 
come home to some people. But, unfortunately, among those people 
must be numbered many members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, including Ministers, and it*is in trying to spread truth among 
these that the Chancellc. is likely to find his knowledge of financial 
reality a curse as well as a blessing. He knows that the stepping up 
of defence expenditure cannot te met from taxation alone. It will 
have to be met in great part—or at any rate it ought to be—by cuts 
in other Government expenditure. Food subsidies and the Health 
Service, in particular, cost more than we can afford in these changed 
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circumstances. Mr. Gaitskell did perhaps give a hint of this to his 
audience at Swanley on Sunday when he said that the public might 
ease the task of rearmament “ by helping to relieve the Government 
of other financial burdens.” If, in this cryptic phrase, he really was 
taking a fateful step towards advocating cuts in welfare expenditure, 
then he will have every need of his courage and mental clarity— 
above all in convincing his own colleagues 


The New Tolpuddle 


It has taken 116 years for the wheel to come full circle from the 
case of the Tolpuddle martyrs, who were sent to Botany Bay in 
1834, formally for administering an unlawful oath but actually for 
asserting their freedom to belong to a trade union, to the case of 
the employees of the Durham County Council, who are now 
threatened with dismissal if they assert the equally important free- 
dom not to belong to a trade union. But the Socialist County 
Councillors of Durham have nothing to learn from the former 
magistrates of Dorset when it comes to the exercise of tyranny. An 
article written from the spot and published in last week’s Spectator 
indicated how, in many and various ways, individual freedom has 
suffered in thirty years of unbroken Labour rule in Durham. On 
November Ist the Council passed their resolution requiring all of 
their 12,600 employees to belong to a trade union or be dismissed. 
Since then their action has been condemned by several of the unions 
and professional associations concerned, by the Ministers of Health 
and Education, and by anybody who still remembers what freedom 
is. But the Council refused on Tuesday to go back on its decision. 
So now the inquisition, for which an emergency committee has been 
set up, can go forward, and so no doubt can the dismissals. The 
National Union of Teachers, the British Medical Association, the 
British Dental Association, and the Engineers’ Guild, have all 
declared their intention to resist this attack on their independence. 
The Government is firmly opposed to the threat to individual liberty 
which the Durham political bosses have decreed. But the fight is by 
no means over. The process of bringing a local authority to reason 
by means of the withholding of grants and other official penalties 
for failure to perform its functions, is clumsy and slow. It will be 
all too easy for the employees, the great majority of whom already 
belong to unions or associations, to take the easy way out by simply 
showing their membership cards It is all too likely that the 
individuals who stand out for their freedom will be few. But what- 
ever their number may be they must have all the support the 
Government and the public can give them until this latest attack on 
liberty is defeated. 


The Right to Die 


Euthanasia is no new subject, but the debate on the subject intro- 
duced by Lord Chorley in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
by no means fell under the reproach of merely treading 
again well-trodden ground. What was noteworthy was_ the 
unanimity of the Church, in the person of the Archbishop of 
York, the medical profession, in the persons of Lord Horder, 
Lord Webb-Johnson and Lord Haden Guest, and the legal 
profession, in the person of the Lord Chancellor, in rejecting 
with emphasis any idea of legalising voluntary euthanasia. Apart 
from the conviction of the doctors that such a step would lay 
impossible responsibilities on them, the difficulty of providing effec- 
tive safeguards against the abuse of euthanasia was strongly urged ; 
though if doctors and lawyers chose they could pretty certainly frame 
appropriate conditions for the voluntary termination of life in certain 
cases. For when all is said and done there is a residuum of cases 
regarding which grave concern must be felt—when apparently 
incurable illness is combined with senility and the invalid’s continued 
existence causes equal distress to himself and all who care for him, 
with, often enough a serious financial hardship as well. Whether 
in such cases it should not be held legitimate for the relatives and 
doctors in consultation to leave within the patient’s reach sufficient 
sedatives to constitute a lethal dose is a question that cannot be 
dismissed quite summarily. To inflict a sentence of two or three or 
more years’ suffering, with no counteracting satisfaction to anyone, 
is a serious matter. 
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AT WESTMINSTER ~ 


HE grave news from Korea was a sombre preparation for 

the two days’ debate on foreign affairs. The House was 

learning during Monday of the serious nature of the counter- 
stroke against the United Nations’ forces, and on Tuesday, as 
members came to Westminster, the evening papers were reporting 
General MacArthur's announcement that he was confronted with 
an “ entirely new war” and attacked by 200,000 Chinese Communist 
troops in army corps and divisional formation. At “ questions” 
a little later Mr. Gaitskell was telling the House that the popular 
version of the Colombo plan would have the title, “ New Horizons 
in the East.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer could hardly have 
been conscious of the ironic appositeness of the title to the news 
of the moment. What new horizons? The question must have 
occurred to every member. 

7 * * . 

However, nothing is allowed to disturb the foreordained business 
of the House of Commons. Immediately afterwards members 
entered on a six hours’ ding-dong contention about the proposal to 
open the Festival of Britain Fun Fair on Sundays. It went on in a 
Chamber which was always full and which, toward the end, acquired 
the look of a House facing a crisis. What would a foreigner have 
made of this—a pitched Parliamentary battle on this scale over the 
question whether three acres of fun fair in a corner of Battersea 
Park should or should not be open to the public on Sunday ? Tha 
verdict, given by 389 votes to 134, that there shall be no fun fair 
on Sunday floored everybody. Before the debate the Sunday 
“openers” calculated that they might be beaten by a handful of 
votes. As the debate proceeded their confidence grew ; they began 
to talk of an even chance of carrying the day. And, truth to tell, 
the speeches strongly suggested that “openers” and “closers” 
were pretty evenly balanced. But a majority of' 255 for the 
“closers” ! It was a knock-out. It would remain a knock-out 
even if it were true, as a couple of Labour members contended, that 
some members—there could not have been many such blunderers— 
had gone by mistake into the wrong lobby. 

* * * * 

In the last days of the late Parliament, before Mr. Attlee had 
decided on the date of the General Election, Mr. Churchill detected 
a smell of dissolution in the air. The smell is present again. The 
day when this Parliament gives up the ghost may not come for a 
month or two, may not come until the spring, but such vitality as 
it ever had is just ebbing, and it will not be long before it is beyond 
the possibility of simulating life. These few weeks of the new 
session have at least driven that lesson home. The Government 
itself seems to be a little dispirited and zest has gone out of the 
Labour rank and file. As for the Conservatives, the fact that they 
believe their star to be in the ascendant only increases the irritation 
that has always been theirs at seeing a Government continuing to 
wield the enormous power of a present-day Government in virtue 
of a difference of half-a-dozen votes 

* - * * 

The Government's volte face within a matter of hours on the 
Egyptian tanks was only the latest instance of indecision in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Bevin wanted to keep to the contract with the 
Egyptian Government while Mr. Shinwell wanted to keep the tanks, 
but a conflict that should have been resolved in the Cabinet room 
was decided against Mr. Bevin in full daylight on the floor of the 
House in a panic surrender to wholly justified Labour-Conservative 
clamour against delivering the tanks. Mr. Bevin at his best would 
never have drifted into a public capitulation of that kind. 

7 7 * * 


One factor ministering to the general sense of frustration is the 
barren legislative programme. The time of the House is being 
largely taken up with a number of trumpery bills. Some have argued 
that after the 1945-50 Parliament a little less legislation would be 
no bad thing, but the morale of a Parliament cannot be kept up 
if it is doing next to nothing worth while simply because a Govera- 
ment with a precarious majority must shun controversy. H. B. 
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CRISIS IN KOREA 


HE military situation in Korea, which is steadily 
worsening as these words are written, is adequately dealt 
with on a later page. How far it is the direct consequence 
of General MacArthur’s flamboyant and provocative manifesto 
of a week ago there is no means of determining, but it would 
be surprising if that document had not the effect it seems to have 
had. It is necessary, however difficult, to speak with restraint 
of General MacArthur, but clearly these public communiqués, 
which inevitably do more harm than good, must be stopped— 
either by the Security Council or by President Truman. That 
does not mean that there is any gainsaying the declaration con- 
tained in the last paragraph of the Commander-in-Chief’s latest 
utterance, that the situation has gone beyond the sphere of the 
United Nations Military Command and raises issues which only 
the United Nations itself can handle. That is incontestable. The 
act of China in attacking in full force in Korea is nothing short 
of undisguised aggression, and the words of the Chinese delegate 
at Lake Success match the act in their violence and abuse. On 
the face of it China is ready, if not eager, for open war with the 
United States, and incidentally and consequentially with the 
United Nations. Such a decision is hardly comprehensible, and 
all Western authorities who know China best are convinced that 
at the moment when she has at last won her civil war and is 
plunged in social reconstruction the last thing she wants is to be 
involved in external hostilities. Yet her acts speak for themselves. 
Mao Tse-tung can hardly suppose that the United Nations is 
prepared first to see its troops swept out of Korea and then to be 
content to leave Korea alone. But if he does not suppose that 
what can conceivably be the purpose of the present offensive ? 
To that there are two possible answers, neither of them con- 
vincing. One is that the Chinese still seriously think the United 
Nations forces are threatening their hydro-electric and other 
installations on the Yalu river, the other that Communist China 
and Communist Russia are acting in concert in assailing every- 
thing western as occasion offers. On this the course of events 
must shortly cast decisive light. Meanwhile, speculation on 
China’s motives is of little profit. If she wanted peace she could 
have had it for the asking at Lake Success, but her delegation 
refuses to discuss Korea and confines itself to voluminous vitu- 
peration about Formosa—where the United States, as Mr. Foster 
Dulles mentioned, is maintaining a military establishment of 
exactly 44 persons. The future of Formosa is a perfectly proper 
subject for discussion, and both the Security Council and the 
Ministers of the Western Powers in their national, rather than 
their international, capacities, would no doubt be prepared to 
discuss it reasonably. But reason is the last quality General Wu 
Hsiu-chuan is disposed to manifest at Lake Success. If Mr. 
Vyshinsky and Mr. Malik are his models he is already outshining 
them both. Discussion with him in his present mood must be 
plainly futile. The discussions must be between the United 
Nations States whom General Wu is resolved to treat as enemies. 
Discussions there must be as a matter of the utmost urgency, 
and ranks everywhere must be resolutely closed. That means 
not only the elimination of all differences on policy between 
Britain and America but the presentation to the world of solid 
national fronts in both countries. That may be easier here than 
in the United States, where party divisions are sharper and more 
bitter ; Mr. Eden, following the Foreign Secretary in the Foreign 


Affairs debate on Wednesday struck precisely the note the . 


occasion needed. At Washington, where the expiring 81st 
Congress is now in session, a general hardening of opinion against 


both Russia and China is inevitable—general enough to bring 
considerably closer together sections which have hitherto held 
widely divergent views on the attitude to be adopted towards 
the Communist Powers. To establish identity of policy between 
the British and American Governments will be less easy. General 
MacArthur’s recent strategy was approved in Washington and 
gravely questioned in London; its results are now manifest, 
Britain was much more hopeful than America of establishing 
a satisfactory relationship with the Peking delegation at Lake 
Success. Some contact may still be-possible ; the Indian delegate, 
Sir Benegal Rama Rau, may succeed as go-between ; but so far 
indications that China is ready to talk reasonably with anyone 
are completely lacking. None the less every possibility must be 
explored, and a heavy responsibility will rest on Mr. Kenneth 
Younger and Sir Gladwyn Jebb. The Government must give 
most serious consideration to Mr. Eden’s suggestion that at this 
juncture this country should be represented at Lake Success 
on the highest level. It is against the United States rather than 
Britain that both Russian and Chinese animosity is primarily 
directed, and if there is any hope of diplomatic contacts at all 
the prospects for British diplomacy in the first instance are rather 
better than for American. But it would be idle to pretend that 
at the moment there is light on the horizon anywhere. 


Light can be of two kinds, information and encouragement. 
What information is still needed about is China’s real intentions. 
The questions Mr. Bevin put on that point in the House on 
Wednesday remain unanswered. So does another, which is 
most pertinent, whether Communist China seriously desires to 
take her place on the United Nations Security Council. It was 
suggested here last week that it might well suit Russia’s book 
to keep China quarrelling with the United Nations as long as 
possible and as provocatively as possible. But why that should 
suit China’s own book is incomprehensible. Unless she is 
not merely as Communist as Russia but as imperialist as Russia, 
which seems on every ground unlikely, she has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by reasonable co-operation with the 
west and in particular with Great Britain, which has given 
abundant signs of a desire to live in harmony with her. Mr. 
Bevin has not abandoned hope that the desire may still be 
realised. It must not be abandoned till it is stamped into ashes 
by China herself, and the Foreign Secretary, while guilty of no 
approach to appeasement, showed statesmanship in scrupulously 
avoiding the utterance of any word which could make a situation 
of the greatest danger more dangerous. But till China modifies 
her attitude and her acts and accepts the principles of the United 
Nations Charter her admission to the United Nations is un- 
happily out of the question. 


Grave decisions must now be taken, at Lake Success, in Korea 
itself and, as General MacArthur has said, in the chancelleries 
of many States. Mr. Bevin no doubt had his reasons for saying 
so little as he did. In the circumstances Mr. Eden’s non-partisan, 
constructive and far-seeing speech demands close attention. 
Military decisions in Korea are so closely allied with political 
that they cannot be left to the Commander-in-Chief. All con- 
siderations point to the wisdom—it may well, indeed, be the 
inevitability—of holding a defensive line on the 150-mile 
“waist” of Korea, if that is still possible. It is at least con- 
ceivable that China, having, by an astonishingly efficient stroke 
of strategy, thrust the United Nations forces back to what she 
considers a safe distance from her frontier, may be content to 
break off the battle and enter into some kind of negotiation. 
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In that, and to all appearance in that alone, lies the hope of 
any alleviation of the crisis. Meanwhile the six-Power resolu- 
tion before the Security Council, calling on China to withdraw 
her forces from Korea and giving the most explicit assurances 
against any threat to the Manchurian frontier, is completely 
sound, and deserves all the support it can get. Since it will] be 
vetoed by Russia it can have only a moral effect, and whether 
it would, even if carried, have any effect on Peking is 
problematic. But, as Mr. Eden insisted, this is not a Korea 
crisis, it is a world-crisis, and Western Europe is an incomparably 
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more important theatre than Korea. Nothing would suit Russia 
better than to compel the chief Western Powers to drain away 
their strength in the Far East. At any cost that must be 
avoided. The defence of the West is Jagging badly. Plans are 
not yet concerted, and so far as they are concerted they are on 
a quite inadequate scale. Korea gives an urgent warning of 
the imperative need of solving difficulties in Europe and press- 
ing ahead defence schemes with energy, unity and resolution, at 
a cost involving heavy sacrifices, which can be escaped only at 
the peril of political destruction. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FTER considering all the evidence there is available, and with- 
out making contact with any of the parties concerned, I find 
the Prime Minister’s defence of his Minister of Health in the 

matter of the latter’s talk with American journalists convincing. 
Various interesting questions arise. Should British correspondents in 
America and American correspondents in Britain keep in personal 
touch with individual Ministers of the respective countries ? The 
answer is plainly Yes. Were the four American correspondents who 
offered hospitality to Mr. Bevan doing something reasonable and 
proper? I should say, Certainly. Clearly in such a case no state- 
ments should be attributed to their guest, and great discretion should 
be shown in using, even impersonally, any information or ideas they 
may have got from him. What seems to have happened is that the 
correspondents cabled, purely for the instruction of their editors at 
home, an assessment of the political situation here as they gathered it 
from Mr. Bevan, «nd by some mischance part of this at least got 
into print. I have seen nothing so far to suggest that Mr. Bevan was 
at all to blame; to say that he should never talk about any public 
question except housing or the National Health Service is absurd. 
What the Americans no doubt wanted to discover was the general 
outlook of a notoriously Left Wing member of the Cabinet. And 
no doubt they discovered it. 
* * . * 

The Minister of Transport’s intentions regarding pedestrian 
crossings have been so long in gestation that their actual production 
isa matter for some excitement. But I am bound to say that they 
take a lot of mastering, and when they are mastered they amount 
to very little. There are controlled (by police or traffic-light) cross- 
ings and uncontrolled. There is general agreement that if a 
pedestrian chooses to cross against a policeman’s hand or a red light 
he deserves anything that may come to him. Now the uncontrolled 
crossings are to be painted black and white (a colour scheme which 
is said to have salutary effects on both drivers and pedestrians ; a 
zebra exhibited it to me a few days ago, but my faculties were quite 
unstirred) and pedestrians are to have precedence. As an occasional 
pedestrian I am all for that, but as an occasional driver I see myself 
being comparatively immobilised. There are certain crossings where 
(especially about lunch-time) the stream of pedestrians is uninter- 
rupted. Every one of them will have precedence, and queues of cars 
may wait for a gap that never comes. What is Mr. Barnes’ answer 
to that ? 

* - . * 

The division-list in the debate on the Sunday opening of the 
Festival of Britain Amusement Park provides abundant food for 
meditation. Ministers were well divided. Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Bevan might be expected to be in favour of opening ; the Prime 
Minister, who also was, is in such a matter less predictable ; his 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, Mr. Arthur Moyle, was in the other 
lobby. That kind of difference between chiefs and lieutenants was 
general. Mr. Chuter Ede was against opening ; his Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, was for. Mr. Tomlinson was against, Mr. 
David Hardman was for. Mr. Arthur Henderson was against, Mr. 
Aidan Crawley was for. Dr. Edith Summerskill was for ; Mr. F. T. 
Willey was against. Mr. Strauss was for; Mr. John Freeman was 
against. Even families were divided ; Mr. J. B. Hynd was for, his 
brother, Mr. H. Hynd, was against; the Mallalieu brothers were 
similarly divided. But both Commander Galbraith and his son, the 


member for Hillhead, voted together against. No one can say that 

when the House of Commons is offered a free vote it fails to take 

advantage of the opportunity. 
* * . . 

Trinity College, Cambridge, is beginning to consider the question 
of its next Master, for Dr. Trevelyan, who accepted the five-years 
extension pressed on him by general acclaim when he reached the 
normal retiring age of 70 in 1946, retires definitely at the end of the 
present academic year. For over thirty years, since the appointment 
of J. J. Thomson in 1918, the Master of Trinity has been an O.M. 
There is one member of that distinguished Order available today in 
Professor E. D. Adrian, and if a scientist is to follow a humanist 
(as when J. J. Thomson succeeded H. M. Butler) Professor Sir 
Lawrence Bragg will certainly come under consideration too. So, 
no doubt, will others ; academic distinction is by no means the only 
quality requisite in the Head of a House. What is certain is that 
Trinity will have no difficulty in providing itself with a Master of 
the calibre even of Thomson and Trevelyan. 

- * * * 

With the first Test Match in Australia now beginning, we shall 
see what really is the matter with the M.C.C. team—if anything is. 
And it plainly is. Australian comment may be ignored, though most 
of it that I have read has been polite enough It is from the English 
cricket correspondents with the team that the strictures have come, 
and certainly there is no ground at this distance for gainsaying any 
of them. The record of dropped catches has been shocking, and by 
all accounts both batting and bowling have been well below the 
level reached by individual members of the team in county matches 
at home. There is plenty of time for improvement still—though 
the next five days are the time when it is wanted. In the absence 
of it a serious inquest into English cricket will be called for. (Per- 
haps Scotland could be persiaded to take up the game in earnest.) 

* * * * 

Taking a preliminary glance through the sumptuous Kemisley 
Manual of Journalism (just published by Cassells at 25s.) I find a great 
deal to interest, a great deal to admire and here and there something 
to respectfully disagree with (infinitive split defiantly). One of the 
first sentences, indeed, in Lord Kemsley’s own “ Introduction” 
encourages aspirants just a little too warmly as it stands. Lord 
Kemsley hopes the book will convince young men and women “ of 
the many opportunities for a fine career which exist in the British 
Press today.” Perfectly true. Yet some of us are almost weekly 
telling some keen young man how hard it is going to be for him 
to get a footing in a profession which, if he does get there, will 
prove abundantly rewarding. “Many” is relative. Many are 
calling but few can be chosen. 

* a * * 

Turning the pages of the Kemsley book I lighted on what looked 
like an old-time portrait. It was. It was actually the first half-tone 
block from a photograph to appear in any newspaper. The paper 
was the old Daily Graphic, the date was a day in November, 1891, 
and the picture was of a Liberal candidate for Parliament with a 
turned-down moustache and a turned-down collar. The candidate 
was successful, and he is still a member of Parliament today, though 
no longer of the elected House ; his son holds his old seat there. I 
hope Viscount Lambert of South Molton will be edified as he 
contemplates his effigy of fifty-nine years ago. JANUS. 
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a The Latest Phase 


By VICTOR PURCELL 


HE British public has received an intensive and often painful 

course of instruction in Malayan affairs in the last five vears, 

and it is fully satisfied that the departure of the British from 
Malaya at this stage would result in a chaos of warring communities, 
parties or factions. The Communist terror is seen rightly as the 
atiempt of a few thousand Chinese bandits, able by intimidation 
to exploit the “ squatters” of their own race on the fringe of the 
jungle, aided by the tendency of the Chinese of Malaya as a whole 
to “sit on the fence ” while a decision is being fought out between 
the Government and the would-be revolutionaries. To counter this 
conviction the Cominform has invented the fable that Britain is 
endeavouring to suppress the spontaneous movement of a non- 
existent Malayan “ nation.” 

Perhaps even more effective than the facts themselves in disposing 
of this Cominform fabrication is the attitude of the adjacent 
countries. All the countries of Southern Asia, most of which are 
newly independent, are in a mood of militant nationalism, and are 
ever on the watch for any attempt on the part of “Colonialism” 
to raise its head again in their midst. In India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Indonesia, for example, the struggle in Indo-China is almost 
invariably represented as one between the French and an indigenous 
nationalist movement ; in all South Asian countries there is acute 
hostility towards “economic imperialism“: and suspicion of the 
motives of the United States in extending financial aid to Asia 
colours all the politics of the region. 

Yet in these countries, except in the comparatively unimportant 
Communist Press, there is no criticism whatever of Britain's réle 
in Malaya. During a visit I made to all these countries between 
July and October this year I encountered nowhere any suggestion 
that Britain was seeking to prolong her colonial rule in Malaya 
for her own purposes, or in opposition to the will of the Malayan 
people. Her continued rule was accepted as indispensable so long 
as the existing political situation lasted. But while we may be 
reassured as to our moral position, the question arises whether there 
is not a danger that the cost in lives and the financial burden may 
not eventually prove greater than one single member of the United 
Nations can be expected to bear. Malaya is, after all, a common 
interest and a common responsibility. 

I must confess that semi-defeatist thoughts of this sort were 
passing through my mind when I flew from Saigon to Singapore 
three months ago. Having kept closely in touch with Malayan 
affairs, I could not help being dismally impressed with the inventory 
of violence which nowadays passes for Malayan history, and I more 
than half expected to find that the colony would show signs of that 
Same weariness and tension I had found so oppressive in Saigon. 
How pleased was I, then, to find that my first look round Singapore 
gave me an entirely opposite impression. When I had last seen 
the city in 1947 it was still suffering from the neglect of the Japanese 
occupation, and it was looking very shabby and uncared for. Now, 
in 1950, the scene had entirely changed. The buildings had mostly 
been refaced and newly painted (even the grey Gothic cathedral 
had received a coat of dubiously aesthetic whitewash), and little 
gardens, beautifully kept, had come into being on what used to be 
bits of waste land. Altogether there was an air of civic pride about 
the city, and of normality and quiet confidence about its people. 
Prosperous they certainly were, too, with rubber well over a dollar 
a pound. 

Nor was this first impression belied on closer inquiry. I found 
that the Government now had a real sense of urgency ; an economic 
development plan was in being, the elective principle was being 
extended in the Legislature, housing schemes were in progress, and 
schools for education in English (to reduce the lead the Chinese 
schools had so long held) were going up by the score. But with 
all this it was plain that the emergency had spilled over from the 
mainland. Ugly crimes now and again occurred. In April there 
had been an attempt on the life of the Governor (luckily unsuccess- 
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ful), a large rubber-store had recently been sabotaged, and only a 
few days before my arrival the Senior Chinese Inspector of Schools 
had been shot by a young Communist while riding in a bus. But, 
so far, these acts of violence were isolated and infrequent, and they 
were not enough to interfere with my feeling that, after all, Singa- 
pore was still its old self as 1 wandered through the Botanical 
Gardens or through the colonnades of Orchard Road. 


Kuala Lumpur and Penang produced an effect of a similar kind 
to Singapore, though perhaps in a less emphatic way. The Federa- 
tion had its own development scheme and, of course, on a vaster 
scale than that of Singapore, and there were signs that even private 
enterprise was venturing cautiously to expand. (Certainly a bold 
lead had been given by the huge Unilever soap-factory, costing 
millions of dollars, which was beginning to go up in the Federal 
capital.) In short, urban Malaya was making a most determined 
bid to carry on as if the emergency did not exist, as if life were 
more or less normal and as if it even offered some kind of future. 
But Malaya had two faces. The second face was that of rural 
Malaya, and that, frankly, was drawn and haggard. It stared out 
at me as I spoke to planters and miners and their wives from lonely 
wire-surrounded fortress-bungalows, floodlit at night, to move a 
yard away from which meant the risk of sudden death in ambush. 
This insecurity and anxiety were shared by every country and village 
dweller, be he or she a mining coolie or a peasant working in field 
or plantation. To the police and the troops serving in Kampong or 
jungle this danger was the ordinary routine of life. 


The questions that everyone poses to a man fresh from Malaya 
are, “Are things getting any better? Aren't the ‘incidents’ 
increasing instead of getting fewer? Is the Briggs Plan a success 
or a failure?” I did not ask General Briggs about the progress 
of his plan; I thought it would be an impertinence (had he not 
warned us that there could be no quick or spectacular results ?). 
Instead we talked of other things, but all the while I was noting 
his bearing of quiet determination and confidence. (If he wasn't 
confident, then he must have been a very good actor.) But since 
my return to England at least one newspaper has published alarming 
reports of the failure of the plan, and, truth to tell, the recent 
scurrying backwards and forwards of the leading actors in the piece 
does feed one’s perplexities and doubts. All I can do to throw 
light on the matter is to relate what I saw in my few weeks’ stay 
in Malaya. 

The essence of the Briggs Plan, as I understand it, is in the 
resettlement of squatters. I visited two of the main types of squatter 
resettlement in the Malayan countryside. One was for squatter- 
tappers and the other for vegetable-gardeners. The idea was to 
gather them all in from isolated huts and to bring them under 
administration. An aeroplane photograph I saw, showing the 
jungle pock-marked with innumerable huts and clearings, brought 
home to me afresh the immensity of the task. Nearly all the 
squatters came in willingly, for now they would receive a permanent 
title to their land. Many of the vegetable-gardeners were planting 
pepper as well—a sure sign that they expected to stay, for pepper 
needs a lot of capital and does not come into bearing for two 
years. And from an experience of the Chinese extending over 
nearly thirty years, I would swear that these squatters felt good- 
will towards their settlement officers and were pleased to live peace- 
fully under administration and protection from intimidation and 
squeeze. 

These resettlements impressed me greatly, and I said to myself 
that here, if anywhere, lay the answer to the bandit menace. But 
could it be done in time ? The official figures (if I am not mistaken) 
of a month or two ago showed 26,000 squatters as having been 
resettled—out of about 500,000 estimated to be in the country. 
At this rate the job would take twenty years. Was there a suffi- 
ciency of Chinese-speaking officers forthcoming ? Were the Malays 
fully co-operating in the scheme ? Were the Malays still restive 
regarding the huge expenditure on what they regarded as pampering 
aliens ? Was there any way of greatly speeding up the scheme ? 
These and a host of other interrogations still clamour for an answer. 

Before I leave the emergency (ignoring altogether, I regret, 
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Malaya’s other problems) there is just one point I would make. 
The success or failure of the Briggs Plan is not to be measured in 
the decrease or increase in “ incidents.” If an area is left entirely 
alone to be squeezed by the bandits, there will be no incidents there 
at all. Directly the pressure of the Security Forces is felt, “ inci- 
dents” will occur, either as demonstrations or in self-defence. 
An increase in acts of violence may mean a greater aggressiveness 
on the part of the bandits ; it may also mean that they are feeling 
the pinch. 

In the 222-page official Report of the Federation of Malaya for 
1949 the emergency is relegated to an appendix of eleven pages ! 
That is how Malaya prefers to regard its disease. But while 
appendicitis may prove fatal, Malaya’s condition is, I feel, still 
operable—if only the external! forces will give the surgeon time. 


Rutherford and the Atom 


By SIR HENRY DALE, O.M. 


N November 30th, the day of its anniversary meeting 
from its earliest days, the Royal Society of London 
launched an appeal for a fund to commemorate the life 

and work of the late Lord Rutherford of Nelson, whose scientific 
discoveries have changed, for all of us, the very manner of our 
thinking about the ultimate nature of the material universe. 

Ernest Rutherford was born in 1871, as one of a large family, 
on a farm in New Zealand not far from what is now the city of 
Nelson, at the northern end of the South Island. His father was 
a farmer, lumber-merchant and flax-miller. His grandparents on 
both sides had been early immigrants, and the country into which 
he was born, then newly claimed from the wild, still demanded 
much of pioneering enterprise, of individual craftsmanship and 
opportunism, for its husbandry and for the daily life of those 
employed in it. The freedom of this life so near to the open 
country, its strenuous work, adventurous pleasures and bracing 
encounters with hardship, even with danger, must have played their 
parts .n the sound ripening of young Ernest Rutherford’s great 
natural gifts of character and ability. He spoke often of what he 
owed to his parents, thought always of New Zealand as his home, 
and wrote every fortnight to his mother while she lived. He was 
fortunate in his early teachers too, and at the age of fifteen won 
an open scholarship to an excellent school, Nelson College. He 
used to say that, but for this, he would probably have been a 
farmer ; if such had been his destiny, it can safely be assumed that 
he would have been a very good one. 

To the world’s great gain, however, he won a scholarship from 
the school to the University of New Zealand, with which he entered 
Canterbury College, Christchurch. There, after graduation and 
further honours, we find him, in his fifth university year, engaged 
on his own initiative in an experimental research on the Hertzian 
(wireless) waves, then a comparative novelty. His success in con- 
structing, at that early date, a simple but ingenious magnetic 
detector of such waves was to be an important factor in the 
award to him of an Overseas Scholarship by the Commissioners 
of the 1851 Exhibition Fund. This took him to Cambridge in the 
autumn of 1895, as one of the first batch of post-graduate students 
attracted thither by the fame of J. J. Thomson. And thus he became 
a student of Trinity College, Cambridge, as Newton, Clerk Maxwell, 
Rayleigh and J. J. Thomson had been before him; and he was 
soon at work in the Cavendish Laboratory, in the first instance at 
an extension of his researches in New Zealand on the detection 
of the Hertzian waves at a distance. Some of us still living, who 
were fellow-members with him then of the University Natural 
Science Club, have a vivid memory of a meeting of the Club in 
his rooms, at which he triumphantly demonstrated the reception 
of waves from the Cavendish Laboratory, half a mile away and 
with many buildings intervening, when a Hertzian oscillator was 
put into action there at an agreed time. 

Rutherford’s main research activities, however, during this period 
as a post-graduate student at Cambridge, early took a different 
direction. This came from discoveries which were announced soon 


after his arrival there-—that of the X-rays by Réntgen late in 1895, 
and, in the following year, of the radiation from uranium by 
Becquerel. At Thomson’s suggestion Rutherford studied the 
ionization of gases by X-rays, and then oy the rays from uranium ; 
and even before he left Cambridge for Montreal he had recognised 
two types of radiation from uranium and called them “ alpha™ 
and “beta” rays. It meant much to the world, indeed, for future 
developments, that Rutherford’s arrival in Cambridge and his 
entry there upon what was to be his life’s work should have 
coincided with this beginning of a new era in physics; J. J. 
Thomson's announcement of the electron, the first blow to what 
had so long been the accepted doctrine of atomic permanence, was 
made in 1897, the year before Rutherford, at the age of twenty- 
seven, was appointed to the Chair of Physics at McGill University, 
Montreal. 

There might have been some doubt of the wisdom of Rutherford’s 
moving from Cambridge at that juncture to Montreal, where he 
would be thrown, thus early, to a large extent on his own 
resources ; but any such forecast would have been very wide of 
the mark. His independent genius as a discoverer sprang at once 
into its full stride, so that, a few years later, Montreal had become 
the centre to which the world was turning, with an almost 
incredulous expectation, as Rutherford’s work, partly in conjunction 
with Soddy, revealed in imposing succession the phenomena of atomic 
disintegration as the cause of radio-activity, and unravelled the 
complex chemistry of the radio-active elements. Here were shown 
experimental skill and resourcefulness, penetrating vision and 
intellectual courage, all of the very highest order; Rutherford, in 
his early thirties, was already leading the scientific world into the 
new era of sub-atomic physics. 

That leadership was by no means lost, but confirmed and extended, 
during his subsequent tenure of the Chair of Physics at Manchester, 
from 1907-1919, and then of that at Cambridge until his death in 
1937. At Manchester, again by a penetrating deduction from an 
unexpected experimental observation, he arrived at a new picture 
of the atom, with a central, positively charged and heavy nucleus, 
and a planetary system of negative electrons. The development 
of this conception, with all its theoretical implications, required 
a brilliant mathematical achievement by Niels Bohr, then working 
with Rutherford at Manchester. After an interruption due to the 
war of 1914, Rutherford returned to his researches in 1918, and 
before he left Manchester he had clear experimental evidence of 
the transmutation of an element. 

When he became Professor at Cambridge, Rutherford’s researches, 
and those of an enthusiastic team of pupils and co-workers under 
his leadership, became centred on the properties and constitution 
of the atomic nucleus, and the effects upon it of bombardment with 
swiftly moving sub-atomic particles. The year 1932 has frequ-~’’, 
been cited as the annus mirabilis of this period, when Chadwick 
discovered the “ neutron,” which Rutherford had predicted, and 
Cockcroft and Walton demonstrated the disintegration of the 
atomic nucleus of lithium, when it was bombarded with accelerated 
protons. Such studies were early steps on the road of discovery 
which led to the fission of the nuclei of heavy elements, such as 
uranium, and its production in explosive form as a chain reaction. 
Rutherford did not live to see this as an accomplished fact, though 
he had spoken of it as a possibility to be viewed with disquiet. 
The world, faced now with the problems which it has created, may 
well feel orphaned by the death which deprived it so early of the 
guidance which his genius and his massive wisdom might have 
given. 

Rutherford died in 1937 at the age of sixty-six years, before we 
could perceive any abatement of his splendid vitality, or of the range 
and the penetrating power of his mind. Many still living had 
direct experience of the inspiration which radiated from his native 
genius, of the robust warmth of his comradeship and the noble 
simplicity of his character. Some of us, then, might feel uncertain 
of the impartiality of our judgement, if we tried to assign to Ruther- 
ford his place among the great builders of modern science. The 
unanimity, however, of those who, in all the world, are most 
competent to form an opinion seems to make it certain that history's 
verdict will place him among the very highest. The comparison 
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with Newton recurs frequently as the one which many have felt 
to be natural. “ Rutherford’s achievement must surely give 
him place with Newton as the greatest physicists of all time,” writes 
his pupil, Professor Dee, in a current article in Nature on the 
proposed memorial. “ Rutherford was the Newton of the Atom,” 
said more than one, when the news of his death broke upon the 
world. And in 1939 a distinguished German scientist made the 
same comparison in a public lecture in London, in terms which 
were unlikely then to be viewed with official favour in his own 
country, and might even have brought him into danger. “ We feel 
in Germany,” he said, “ that through the death of Ernest Rutherford 
the world has lost its greatest man of science since Isaac Newton.” 

It is no more than natural for any member of our race to feel 
a thrill of pride at the mention of these two together, in such a 
scientific supremacy ; and the Royal Society is entitled to have its 
particular pride in remembering both of them as having sat, at an 
interval of rather more than two centuries, in its presidential chair.* 
Their scientific achievements can properly be claimed, of course, 
for all mankind ; but while Newton's productive life in science, that 
of a sensitive recluse, belonged most intimately to Trinity College 
in Cambridge and then to the small England into which he was 
born, that of Rutherford with his large and generous nature, and 
by right of his birth and the successive phases of his career, belongs 
to the world-wide Commonwealih of Nations into which the 
British people have spread since Newton's day. It is most fitting, 
therefore, that the Royal Society should have decided to com- 
memorate Rutherford by a scheme, including post-graduate Ruther- 
ford Scholarships and a periodical Rutherford Lecture, so planned 
as to promote a free interchange of scientific enterprise and 
experience among the British Dominions, with a certain preference, 
in the placing of the Lecture, for Rutherford’s native New Zealand. 
It is to be hoped that young scientists of the British Commonwealth 
will yet receive, from the proposed memorial fund, help as decisive 
for their careers as that which was given to Ernest Rutherford by 
the award of the Overseas Scholarship which took him as a young 
man from New Zealand to Cambridge. 


The War in Korea 


By PETER FLEMING 


ITHOUT (apparently) very much help from either artillery 

or armour, large forces of Chinése infantry have converted 

the United Nations’ crudely publicised advance into a 
retreat. On these occasions there is always much confusion, than 
which nothing is more calculated to make bad news sound even 
worse than it is ; and sometimes, when things have sorted themselves 
out and that familiar character on every battlefield, the Sole Survivor, 
has fallen into perspective as a prudent individual who withdrew 
from the proceedings at an early stage, the situation seems less 
desperate than it did at first. But, even when this process has been 
allowed for as a possibility, things look bad in North Korea. The 
rout of several South Korean formations has let the Chinese through 
in the centre of the line, and they are in a position—if they can 
exploit it with sufficient vigour—to turn the flanks of both halves of 
the long front which they have breached. What General 
MacArthur needs at this juncture is a strong and mobile reserve ; 
and upon his ability to muster one an extremely discouraging light 
is thrown by reports that the 27th British Commonwealth Brigade, 
who are overdue for a rest anyhow, have been moved into the 
forward areas on foot, no replacements being available for their 
worn-out vehicles. The ambition to repatriate his troops in time for 
Christmas, though humane, is not really a valid excuse for a com- 
mander to start a battle before all his field forces are equipped to 
take part in it. 

The shortage of reserves is no doubt partly explained by the fact 
that fairly considerable United Nations forces are tied down by 
internal security duties in both North and South Korea. By merely 
acting as a diversion the guerrillas have already paid a dividend, 
and if things continue to go badly they may well emerge in a less 
Guerrillas hardly ever achieve anything decisive 
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* As Sir Henry Dale himself did for five years. Spect. 
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unless they are acting in concert with main forces ; and this, unfor. 
tunately, is just what the more northerly concentrations are, or may 
shortly be, in a position to do. Russian broadcasters have claimed 
that they are well-organised, and the brutal measures of “ pacifica. 
tion ” which nobody seems to have been able to restrain the South 
Korean authorities from taking on both sides of the 38th Parallel 
have done nothing to lessen the guerrillas’ will to resist 

What is not, at this stage, easy to understand is the apparent ease 
with which the Chinese infantry have so far outfought their 
opponents almost all along the front. It is true that they outnumber 
the United Nations troops ; but then the Chinese always outnumber 
their enemies, on whom, however, they have not inflicted defeat for 
a very long time indeed. They are, of course, better acclimatised to 
the cold, and a great deal better at moving through rough country, 
than any of their adversaries except perhaps the South Koreans; 
but they have no air-support, and their armour, though tanks have 
appeared in the Changjin Reservoir area, seems to have played no 
part in their main break-through. It must be conceded that they 
have manoeuvred skilfully and fought hard ; and it may be suspected 
that their opponents have not yet, except locally, done either. 

Unreality, a dangerous and subversive element in all human affairs, 
seldom survives very long in war (though it had an unusually long 
lease of life in 1939-40). It seems (to me, at any rate) very doubtful 
whether the logic of events can much longer be restrained or distorted 
so that the Chinese bases in Manchuria continue to enjoy immunity 
from bombing. The more successful the Chinese are in Korea, the 
more clamant will become the need to hit them where, in the long 
run, it will hurt most. It looks as if only some major défente on an 
international level can prevent the extension of the air war to Chinese 
territory, with results disastrous to China and potentially dangerous 
to what is euphemistically known as world peace. 

In South Korea it was sea-power which, by making possible the 
landings at Inchon, converted a possible defeat into certain victory 
overnight ; but it is depressingly difficult to see how the deployment 
of naval superiority can affect the present situation in North Korea, 
The climate has virtually put the carriers into cold storage for 
several months ; and there is no way in which the other units in the 
United Nations fleet can assist the hard-pressed land forces. 

In a much earlier article I quoted the dictum of a Chinese general 
to the effect that “ An army is like a fish ; the people are the water 
in which it swims.” It is perhaps worth speculating on the attitude 
of the North Korean population to their would-be saviours from 
across the Yalu. In Upper Burma the various Chinese expeditionary 
forces were almost as unpopular with the inhabitants as were the 
Japanese ; but by all accounts the standards of conduct and disci- 
pline in the Communist armies are far higher than they were even 
in the better Nationalist divisions, and the North Koreans ought 
not to suffer more than the normal inconveniences involved in billet- 
ing and sustaining large bodies of troops. But Korea was once, long 
ago, under a form of Chinese suzerainty, and the time may perhaps 
come when the North Koreans will ask themselves—if the Chinese 
are still with them—whether their presence is explicable entirely in 
terms of ideology i.nd self-defence. But this is an hypothetical con- 
tingency and belongs (if anywhere) to the future. 

It is almost a natural law that, when an army meets with a reverse, 
the intelligence staff are made scapegoats ; but it really does seem 
that General MacArthur's appreciation of the enemy's strength and 
intentions before he launched his ill-fated offensive was extra- 
ordinarily wide of the mark. Neither an army of 200,000 men nor 
the intention to use it aggressively are phenomena which spring up, 
like mushrooms, between a dusk and a dawn; and the pained tone 
in which his somewhat turgid communiqués speak of the enemy 
“ surreptitiously ” building up his strength (how else would he have 
expected him to do it ?) and “ taking advantage of the freezing of all 
rivers” (as though this was an unfair use of an unpredictable quirk 
of the climate)—all this suggests that the General was caught on the 
wrong foot. Intelligence was a field in which, during the last war, 
the Americans did not excel, their capacity to assess evidence being 
not on a par with their industry and enterprise in collecting it ; and 
the United Nations’ latest reverse in Korea must, like their earliest 
defeats, be partly ascribed to over-confidence based on a serious 
failure to grasp what they were up against. 
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Church Unity: 
A Layman’s View 


By J. T. CHRISTIE (Principal of Jesus College, Oxford) 


HIS pamphlet on re-union, “ Church Relations in England "* 

has not, at first reading, much to offer the ordinary layman ; 

probably it was never intended that it should. It is a report 
of conversations between representatives of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and representatives of the Evangelical Free Churches 
in England, and it strikes the layman as being written by theologians 
for theologians. The conference numbered thirty-eight in all, and, 
of these, thirty-seven were divines, twenty from the Church of 
England and seventeen from other Churches. There was one 
layman. And yet this is a subject on which the layman in his own 
muddled and ignorant way holds strong views when he comes to 
reflect on them. 

If he is not by now well aware of the forces arrayed against 
the Christian tradition today; it is not for want of telling. He 
hears from philosophers, historians and divines, in books, in the 
Press, on the wireless, that the one hope of the world is to strengthen 
our Christianity, personally and collectively, against the powers of 
unbelief. He believes this profoundly, and as he looks round on his 
own side of the battlefield he sees many weaknesses. Among the 
most obvious is disunion among the Christians themselves. 

To the layman this seems not only calamitous, but unnecessary 
and even absurd. He takes a walk round his own home-town with 
a population, say, of three thousand, and he finds there a large, old 
Parish Church, a small new Roman Catholic Church, a Chapel 
for Baptists and a Chapel for Methodists. He knows a little of 
their differences, but, as far as he can see, what they have in 
common is far greater and more weighty than what divides them. 
Why on earth, he wonders, cannot they “get together,” not for 
regular worship, but at stated times in the year, and why not have 
a far freer interchange of pulpits. congregations and forms of 
worship—* more freedom of circulation” to use the Archbishop's 
phrase ? And from what he reads of the mission-field there appear 
to be the same weakening divisions there too. Is this the moment, 
he wonders, to press our differences, when the enemy is at the gate ? 

If he puts his point of view to a clergyman or ordained minister, 
he does not get much sympathy. The High Churchman is frankly 
shocked ; others will tell him, no doubt truly, that he does not 
understand the difficulties or realise the barriers erected by centuries 
of oppression and discord. Even so, he feels, there is perhaps some- 
thing to be said for a crude and unprofessional view which does 
not see all the difficulties and is centred only on the disastrous 
disunion that has overtaken the faith in which he still deeply 
believes. Theological barriers may be as high as ever, but those other 
secular barriers have largely vanished even in his own lifetime if 
he has by now reached middle age. He remembers from childhood 
fierce discussions raging round “Church” and “Chapel,” not of 
a religious kind at all, but social, political, educational. In a 
respectable Anglican home—so it seemed to a small boy listening 
at the breakfast-table—these people who went to Chapel were 
politically radical, socially unreliable, and educationally—well, he 
did not quite understand that, but apparently they were awkward 
about Sunday School. He was a little older before he heard the 
compliments returned about the pride, exclusiveness and supersti- 
tion of those who went to “ Church.” 

These secular barriers of snobbery and prejudice have practically 
disappeared, and that surely is a great step. The obstacles of 
theology and Church constitution still, it seems, remain. Are they 
insuperable ? Here the layman feels his ignorance acutely. But 
as he ponders on his own fragmentary religious knowledge and 
eXperience, one or two things strike him. Certainly Scripture gives 
no warrant whatever for such divisions. Those who cried, “I am 
of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Paul” were warmly rebuked 
by Paul himself. Again, he may recall a “ united service” on a 
Good Friday may be, or on some great national occasion, and it has 
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remained in his memory among the truest hours of worship he has 
ever spent. If, further, he happens to have been a master at one 
of the public boarding-schools, he remembers the School Chapel, 
where sons of Anglicans high and low, sons of Baptists, sons of 
Presbyterians—-accustomed to very various forms of worship at 
home—join with sincerity in one and the same service. At half- 
term even parents might be found doing the same thing. 

This would strike the layman as a hopeful sign, and one Sunday 
evening he might raise the question with the visiting preacher, some 
busy Bishop who had just given an excellent address to the boys. 
Again, he is told that laymen cannot understand the grave difficul- 
ties, and he is laughingly reminded that an undenominational 
Christian is a “ poor sort of fish.” But, of course, the layman is not 
asking for a “ merger” of denominations. He has his own tradi- 
tion and probably prefers it. There are plenty of differences within 
the Anglican tradition itself. But why not, he still asks, more 
understanding of each other’s liturgies, more going into each other's 
churches, more listening to each other’s sermons ? Such a sugges- 
tion is anathema to many well-instructed Christians. But the 
layman remains obstinate and unconvinced. Perhaps, like many 
English Protestants, he feels he is Christian first and Churchman 
afterwards. He respects the views of those who set great store by 
the Apostolic Succession, but he does not feel cut off from those 
who, with Dean Inge, regard it as “a mere legend.” Above all, 
he wishes there could. be more give-and-take between the Churches. 

He turns again to study this Report. He knows it is the joint 
product of learned “men of goodwill, trying to approach one 
another across the embers of old controversies and still finding 
almost insuperable obstacles in the way. Most of these obstacles 
mean little to the layman; he is hot for more unity and 
more freedom of circulation, and from this Report he gets only 
a “ dusty answer,” as it seems to him. What are the differences that 
prevent us Christians of various denominations from coming 
together in worship? Differences over questions like these: 
whether, where justification by faith is isolated from sanctification, 
there is a departure from the theology of St. Paul and the Reforma- 
tion (page 29); whether there is ground either in Scripture or in 
human experience, for the view that infant baptism, while not 
cleansing from natural sin, removes the taint of original sin (page 
31); whether the “intention” of the Ordinal of the Church of 
England, as distinct from the “ intention” of Free Church forms of 
ordination is that the Anglican priest shall be thereby qualified to 
offer the sacrifice of the Eucharist (page 33). These no doubt are 
vital questions in their context, but nowadays they no longer touch 
the layman on the raw, as they might have done his great grand- 
father, and the modern layman feels he would like to express his 
own point of view. 

It is not that the layman (though he is sometimes accused of it), 
wants to substitute a vague “Sermon-on-the-Mount” ethics for 
Christian theology. On the contrary, as far as an uninstructed man 
may be, he is deeply concerned with “the doctrines of God the 
Father, the Person and the Work of Christ, the Person and Mission 
of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity and the Life Everlasting.” These 
words are quoted from the Report (page 26) and describe precisely 
those subjects in which, according to the interim report of 1949, 
“we find nothing which separates any one of these Communions 
from another.” 

If this is common ground, thinks the layman, what a pity that 
there cannot here and now be more freedom of circulation between 
the different parts of Christ's Church, to the enrichment of all. No 
doubt doctrinal differences. rooted in the past, are slow to clear: 
“the history of the past three hundred years cannot be wiped out ” 
(page 38). The !ayman is no expert on ccclesiastical disputes, but 
he may feel less impressed by the appeal to the “ long course of the 
Church's history ” (page 6) in this or that denomination, when he 
reflects how widely the Church as a whole seems to have changed 
ground in the last one hundred years. Have not many of the 
orthodox tenets of 1850—e.g., six-days Creation, verbal inerrancy 
of Scripture, eternal torment—have not these been quietly dis- 
carded in deference to science or common sense? But the theo- 
logical walls which divide the sections of the Church still remain. 
It is a pity. 
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Health Service Problems 


By IAIN MACLEOD, M.P. 


T is a pity that discussion of the réle of doctors in the National 
Healih Service tends to centre on their remuneration. It is 
true that many doctors—and some of the finest general prac- 

titioners are included—find it difficult to make an adequate 
income, particularly in rural and residential areas. There seems to 
be an extremely strong case for a weighted capitation fee which 
would give greater rewards to those who, owing to the nature of 
their practice, cannot accumulate a large list. Doctors’ pay is a 
concrete problem on which indignation and publicity can readily 
be focused. It is not the real problem. The real problem is one 
of frustration. The doctors feel that they are becoming increasingly 
concerned with matters unrelated to the cure of their patients. The 
relationship between doctor and patient is often more difficult and 
less intimate. The burden of certification is wearisome. 

This frustration is also the real point at issue in the hospital 
strike at the Kingston and Malden Victoria Hospital, where the 
Regional Hospital Board is being defied. Of course regions have 
to plan for the whole of their area. Of course this means that local 
pride may—and sometimes must—be overborne. The sin of the 
regions is that they are driving the general practitioner from the 
hospitals. Fundamentally, the Kingston crisis is a protest against 
this narrowing of the field. Nor are the specialists and the registrars 
any happier. There have been few more stupid circulars from 
Whitehall than the recent one from the Ministry of Health, with 
its curt forecast of future needs, and its crude hints of opportunities 
in the Colonies and the Forces. I am afraid that specialists are 
discovering now what it means for their numbers and their pay 
to be dependent, not on their skill or on the social need, but on the 
Treasury The teachers could have told them. 

Of course there is much to be said on the other side. In spite 
of the growing waiting-lists at every hospital, the death-rates from 
most of the killing diseases are moving (eften dramatically) down. 
The fear of the doctor's bill has disappeared, and that is an excel- 
lent thing. The ideal of the family consultation is slowly being 
ichieved. But we have a scheme to cure ill-health; we need a 
scheme to promote good health. We spend too small a proportion 
f our resources On medical research. Health centres at the moment 
can only be a dream. But until group practice comes to help the 
verworked doctor, we must aim at giving him opportunity through 
the hospitals and through refresher courses to recreate his skill. 

In Parliament, and I think in the country as well, the aspect of 
the Health Service most discussed is the problem of tuberculosis. 
it is dangerously easy to over-simplify the problem. Tuberculosis 
is more than a social disease, and its cure is not just a matter of 
housing. Four hundred men and women, most of them young, die 
every week from this disease. Certainly the death-rate is now 
mproving, even in Scotland, where the disease two years ago was 
‘epidemic,” but it remains the field in which we have 
made least progress. Perhaps we have been too cautious in our 
ise of B.C.G., perhaps have not dared to face the loss of some less 
essential part of the Service if we gave full priority to tuberculosis. 
In part the difficulty comes from the dichotomy between the local 
health authorities and the Regional Hospital Boards. Prevention 
is the duty of the local health authorities; cure of the Regional 
Hospital Boards. An additional complication, of course, is that 
the general practitioner comes under yet a third body, the Executive 
Council. Again, after-care should also mean after-cure, but in 
many cases patients leave sanatoria uncured and have to return to 
unsuitable homes or lodgings. Night sanatoria for such persons 
ire an urgent necessity, but, on Treasury instructions no doubt, 
nany projects are being turned down. There is a great shortage 
of staff. The reasons are complex—full employment, fear of 
infection, remote sanatoria, and, of course, pay. Here again the 
clamour may be for more pay. I suspect we should offer career 


described as * 


rather than financial inducements. 


Is there, then, an answer to the problem of tuberculosis ?_ I think 
In the House of Commons last week I suggested, in a brief 


there is. 
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Adjournment Debate, that perhaps we should treat the disease as 
one outside the normal mould of the Regional Boards and the 
Hospital Management Committees ; that we should, in fact, weld the 
different bodies into one force to fight tuberculosis. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health replied: 

“We have under consideration the question of the adminis- 
trative organisation of the Health Service in relation to some 
of these particular problems, both in T.B. and in other special 
fields. Our minds are by no means closed to any changes that 
might be necessary in order to secure more effective co- 
operation between all the agencies concerned.” 

I regard this as most encouraging news. Some of the “ other special 
fields” in his mind may have been geriatrics and mental health, 
This may mean a long step towards humanising the Health Service, 


The honeymoon in expenditure which lasted for two years from 
the start of the Service seems to be over. Certainly the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was definite enough in his Budget statement that 
no more money could be spent. It remains to be seen whether this 
instruction has been translated into action and whether there will be 
any Supplementary Estimates this year. In previous years the gross 
cost of the scheme has been under estimated by no less than 
£100,000,000. We must not forget that we are an ageing population 
and that the demands of sickness will increase. There are claims 
for increased expenditure, some of which, such as doctors’ pay 
and night sanatoria that I have mentioned in this article, should 
be met. 


It seems urgent that some charges should be imposed. Perhaps 
these should be on dental appliances and spectacles. Another 
possible field is that of hospital maintenance. Slowly extravagances 
are being cleared from the scheme. For example, action has 
recently been taken to rid the ambulance service of many of its 
abuses. Obvious waste is not very easy to detect in administration, 
but the truth is that there is too much administration. Too many 
people are paid to do work which previously they were glad to 
do for nothing. Too many people, in short, are minding other 
people’s business. 

Then, too, we must enforce a reasoned and reasonable system 
of priorities. Tuberculosis is one; the school dental service is 
another. Since Korea and rearmament have underlined the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget warning, there are, in fact, two choices open to us. 
Either we must clamp down on expenditure and freeze the cost of 
each part of the Service, or we must re-shuffle expenditure within 
the total sum. The second choice must surely be ours. 


Administrative efficiency and priorities are, then, the key words 
for the future of the Health Service. They are not, however, the 
main aim. The Minister should first strive to achieve a happier 
Service. I wish I had any confidence in his ability to do this. Jekyll- 
Bevan could make a reasonable job of Health administration, if 
only Hyde-Bevan could be gagged and forgotten. The Minister 
at one time or another has insulted almost every professional body 
in the scheme. Every time the gibes are justified by the claim that 
the Minister speaks on behalf of the patients against the vested 
interests of the professional men. We need not waste time arguing 
such nonsense. After his own family, no one cares so deeply for 
the patient’s welfare as the man or woman attending him. It has 
always been so. It always will be so. The first duty of any future 
Minister of Health will surely be to seek again—and deserve again 

the confidence of all those who serve in our National Health 
Service. 


On the Mingling of Bernard Shaw’s 
Ashes With His Wife’s 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust: 

The old dark words are bright and new 
When fifty years of love and trust 

Find such a close as here they do. 


R. C. K. ENsor 
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The Two Cities 


By ANTHONY KERR (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


HE old unwalled city of Sparta still glistens white beneath 

the Laconian sun. It is a garden city, with every house set 

in an orchard of lemons and olives, as it was in the days 
of Xenophon and perhaps of Lycurgus. It is a clean city, white- 
washed as most towns are in southern Greece—and indeed anywhere 
and free from the usual smells of the Mediterranean. 
It is also a prosperous place; for Athens will always require its 
oranges, its lemons, its olives and above all its grapes. Unlike the 
centres of commerce and industry, it is immune from the effects 
of economic depression ; not depending on a single fruit-crop, it 
would need very bad luck with tree diseases to be ruined. 

The prosperity of Sparta is reflected in the way the people dress. 
any barefooted children, you may depend on it they 
had shoes to take off. It is reflected also in. the almost complete 
absence of American advertising. Sparta did not require Marshall 
Aid to recover from the war, and therefore has not been obliged 
to put up with its inevitable concomitants, the huge Marshall Aid 
posters in every café, reminding the people of what the Americans 
have done for them, and the advertisements for R.C.A. Radio and 
Singer Sewing-Machines, sprawled in two-foot letters on the sides of 
houses or on walls specially constructed for that purpose on the 
more lonely stretches of the trans-Arcadian road. 

You will never see in Sparta, as in other Mediterranean towns, a 
vast population lounging in cafés or otherwise busy with doing 
nothing and talking about poiitics. The Spartans always seem to 
be doing something, even if it is only showing tourists around their 
ruins—and refusing all gratuities—or dashing on their smart 
German bicycles to the swimming-pool—thirty yards by ten of 
dark green Eurotas water amid dark green surroundings of bamboos, 
olive-trees and evergreen oaks. The piscina is to the Spartans what 
the café is to most Greeks—though they also have their cafés. Little 
boys do highly spectacular dives from a twelve-foot board into 
opaque water of uncertain depth. Actually it is seven foot deep— 
but one could not tell by looking at it—which makes the little boys 
seem far more heroic than they deserve credit for. The young men 
arrive, swim half a length and back again, dive once or twice, talk 
and sip coffee, dive in again, and so continue until they make up 
their minds to race one another back to town on their Bismarcks. 
The older men swim less and sip more coffee; their cycles tend 
to be slower and heavier. Sparta is by far the most cycle-conscious 
town in Greece—the only one which compares in that respect to 
those of Northern Europe. 

In the evening, after the sun has set on the curving high ridge 
of Taygetus, and after the day’s work and swimming are over and 
done, the more substantial inhabitants gather around the tables 
of the restaurant, just by the palmy town square, and there they 
remain eating and drinking slowly and soberly until midnight and 
after, enjoying the mild, clean summer air and the breeze blowing 
gently down the vale. I found their evening habits most convenient, 
for | arrived starved and exhausted, after a hundred-mile ride from 
Epidaurus and a harrowing three-thousand-foot descent by night 
on a badly surfaced road, and issued into the s\yuare at half-past- 
eleven, somewhat surprised to find myself there, and still more 
surprised to find them still eating and drinking. I sat down beside 
a journalist and a taverner, ordered myself a meal, made conversa- 
tion with them in Frencin, and then discovered that the journalist 
had paid for my dinner and that the taverner was about to offer 
me a night's hospitality. Such are the people of the Peloponnese, 
and such, above all, are the Spartans. 

I left Sparta with the impression—-which I share with others— 
that it ought to be a capital. It seems destined by Nature for a 
great future—with a lovely setting of mountains and orchards, a 
fertile soil, second to none in Greece, an industrious people, who 
are also the best soldiers in the land, and, above all, a great 
tradition of loyalty and service to the common weal, which is far 
from dying, as anyone will realise who observes how well the town 
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is kept. And yet it is so provincial, and rules but one valley—the 
fairest of them no doubt, but still only one among many. 

In contrast with Sparta, Salonica lives almost wholly by industry 
and trade—mainly the latter. In appearance it is more Italian than 
Greek, and in many ways resembles Genoa. Like the city of the 
Dorias, it is all length and very little depth ; it also has its opulent 
suburbs to the east, while the proletariat crowd into the western 
quarters and the slopes behind the centre. Like Genoa, too, it has 
paved streets and is kept free from smells—except those of the 
sea, which adds not a little to its charm. But it is older than 
Genoa ; it has magnificent Roman walls and a triumphal arch, 
and its nascent Christian congregation received two Epistles from 
St. Paul. 

Salonica is built around a magnificent waterfront and a broad 
but rather dull main street with many hotels and some excellent 
restaurants. The front stretches from the customs house to the 
White Tower—a round keep formerly called the Tower of Blood, 
as the Turks executed their prisoners there—a mile and a half by 
thirty yards. It is lined by consulates and shipping agencies, with 
rows of flags overhanging the pavement and by hundreds of fishing- 
boats and launches. In the evening it is closed to traffic, and all 
Thessalonians who can get there walk up and down slowly from 
the customs house to the Tower, backwards and forwards, escorting 
their young ladies, to the accompaniment of gramophone records 
from a music-launch which cruises up and down with them. While 
their elders carry on thus, the boys of Salonica hop on to the boats 
and trawlers and climb up and down the rigging, jumping from rope 
to rope and boat to boat, as they have been doing for eighty or 
ninety generations since Salonica was founded. 

The hinterland of Salonica is a dull, rolling plain, rising gradually 
towards the Jugoslav and Bulgarian frontiers, some fifty miles away 
by road. This country is fertile and receives more water than most 
parts of Greece ; but the people look poorer or perhaps less anxious 
to keep up appearances. The last Greek village is Evzoni, set 
between the apple orchards and the open fields. So few people 
cross the border that the customs and passport-control offices are 
normally closed, their respective incumbents being assiduous 
devotees of the Magazin—the café-grocery around which the life 
of Evzoni, as of most small Greek villages, is centred. In the even- 
ing, after the Home Guards have mustered and taken post, the 
Macedonian dogs bark at one another across the border, the moon 
is reflected in the silver Vardar, and beyond it shine the lights of 
Djevdjelia, where the people speak the Slav language and obey 
Marshal Tito ; and those of Evzoni can look wistfully on the market- 
town but three miles away which they see every night and which 
most of them will never visit—the town where they might have a hen 
for a bar of chocolate and discard their oldest shoes for a cow. 
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The Peace Congress made a most successful demonstration 
on Thursday in the town of Birmingham. The great Music- 
hall, which is said to hold 8,000 persons, was full : and though 
at least one-third were women, the vast mass of the male 
majority were cannon-founders, gun-borers, sword-forgers, and 
other artisans connected with the manufacture of arms for which 
Birmingham is celebrated over the world. Mr. Lucy, the 
Mayor, presided. There was no variety or freshness in the 
handling of the Peace topic. ... Mr. Angell James employed 
his imaginative eloquence in picturing to the delighted makers 
of weapons, the Czar, the Pope, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, the King of Denmark, and the outlaw of his 
rebel Duchies, grouped as a happy family in the Crystal Palace 
of Hyde Park—of course invited, and introduced, by the 
successful League. Professor Worms, of Frankfort, announced 
in admirable English his near completion of a work on Arbitra- 
tion among Nations. .. . Mr. Bright was positive that a man 
must be blind to the signs of the times who does not see how 
public opinion on this question is gaining more and more 
authority with the Government of the country. The Crystal 
Palace would indeed inaugurate the universal republic of the 
world. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RAVELLING from Waterloo the other day upon one of 

the many electrified sections of British Railways I discovered 

that the compartment | had chosen was situated immediately 
above the wheel. I am all in favour of the electrification of our 
suburban transport system, since | am assured that it economises 
coal, gives to the train increased powers of acceleration, and enables 
British Railways to run more trains than was possible in the old 
coal-heaving days. I like to believe also that, as and when the 
State can find time to think of our welfare, the rattle-boxes of today 
will be replaced by long luxurious coaches such as carry American 
commuters to Manhattan Transfer, as they sit there chewing com- 
fortably with their tickets displayed in the band of their hats. Until 
that day of coaches and corridors arrives it 1s obviously a mistake 
to enter a compartment immediately above the wheel. For reasons 
that escape me such a situation imparts to the compartment, when 
the train is in motion, a rapid succession of swings and jerks, so 
violent as to render it difficult even for the most agile passenger 
either to write or read. Since I am one of those who have the 
admirable habit of marking my books as I read them and scribbling 
comments and references on the fly-leaf, I am incommoded when the 
motion of my train impedes this practice. Being also one of those 
who are extremely, and perhaps morbidly, time-conscious, and who 
derive a small pleasure from being able to do two things at the 
same moment—such as annotating a book while being transported 
from London along the Thames valley—I experience pain when 
some mechanical cause interferes with the simultaneous exercise of 
function. Having for some twenty minutes sought to ignore these 
interjections on the part of my train, I realised that the notes that 
I was writing were so jerky that they would thereafter be illegible. 
1 thus laid aside my book and looked out of the window ; for me a 
As often happens when one does something 
I discovered in myself 


rare indulgence. 
unusual, | was rewarded by this interruption. 
a disreputable state of feeling. 
* * * * 

The Thames to my left was moving with unusual speed, being 
swollen by autumn rains ; instead of the vapid and almost motion- 
less surface that we associate with our English Tiber, I looked down 
upon an angry swirl of brown water, bubbling and gurgling in 
forceful discontent. Already the osiers that fringed the banks had 
abandoned the appearance of trees growing calmly beside the river 
bed and stretched black arms above the waters clamouring for 
help. As we crossed the bridge I observed that the level of the 
angered river had risen to within a few inches of the parapets 
separating the rush of waters from the lawns, the rose-beds and the 
sun-dials of those who beside the river Thames have set their 
It was then that I noticed that I was having a disreputable 
| wanted to see the river rise still higher and ‘flood those 
river gardens. The shame occasioned to me by the consciousness of 
so mean a desire was followed by quick interest in the motives 
of this sudden destructive elation. My reason assured me that if 
the flood-waters rose above that slim line of partition it would 
mean that wide areas of farm-land would also be submerged and 
that this would affect our dollar position and the people’s food. 
I have no prejudice at all against those who enjoy paludian circum- 
stances and should have felt pity and sorrow if those roses and 
sun-dials were, in fact, to disappear. Yet although the desire for 
destruction had been quickly and sharply repressed by the processes 
of reason, there was no mistaking the fact that at the first moment 
it had arisen. Undoubtedly a little lust within me had exclaimed, 
“What fun it would be if the water really overflowed ! ” 

. * 7 * 


homes 


feeling 


Being somewhat shocked by this experience, I sat back in my 
compartment and cross-examined my conscience in order to discover 
whether this primitive lust for destruction was aroused only by 
flood-water or whether it was also stimulated by other of Nature's 
horror I discovered in the recesses of my 
I have 


excesses To my 
conscience other such lusts blinking at me like old toads. 


never seen an avalanche, for instance, except at a great distance; 
but if I did see an avalanche, I should wish it to be a very powerful 
avalanche, overwhelming in its outrageous fury not chalets only but 
large Swiss hotels. I have never seen a meteor fall to earth, but 
I never watch those gentle glow-worms sliding across the sky with- 
out wondering whether a precipice of burning rock will descend 
in Arizona, leaving a huge lunar crater. When I read in the news- 
papers that blocks of ice have been falling recently upon the roofs 
of garages, I am aware that there is something in me that hopes 
that larger blocks will fall frequently, coloured, not brown as was 
the specimen at Wandsworth, but green and orange and red. I do 
not deny that during the nights when I used to fire-watch from 
the top of the Victoria Tower I experienced excitement, not far 
removed from pleasure, at the sight of bombs spurting bricks into 
the sky. I admit also that when I see a fire I like it to be a very 
large and dangerous fire, and am disappointed when it splutters 
dark and damp under the hoses of the brigade. What splendour 
of imagination there was in the vast Constantinople fires of old 
days, when the houses crackled like holly leaves in a bonfire and 
when the tips of the minarets burst like lit candles against the 
night! Pity and terror, of course, were aroused by such a spectacle, 
but there was also a savage lust. Is this experience peculiar to 
myself, who am not a natural incendiary, or would others, on 
examining their consciences in a train, discover similar toads lurk- 
ing ? And if so, why ? 
* * . * 

My disreputable feelings on such occasions have, I hope, ‘no 
affinity with any love of destruction for destruction’s sake. | derive 
no pleasure, not even a momentary twirl of excitement, at the 
destruction by flodd, fire or earthquake of some beautiful building 
or object ; the momentary spurt of elation caused by the magnificent 
excesses of Nature is quickly stilled when my reason or imagination 
tell me that human lives or suffering may be involved. Horror, fear 
and compassion immediately crowd out the toads Nor do | have 
anything but angered hatred of those who, in their unconscious 
rebellion against society, commit wholly wanton destruction to 
increase their own self-esteem. There is nothing even interesting 
in those who enjoy removing the light-bulbs in railway carriages 
or who take an anarchic delight in damaging the property of others. 
Equally diseased and contemptible are those men and women who 
collect “souvenirs.” and who will bring back stones from the 
Parthenon or Persepolis or snip a tag of tapestry from the walls 
of some great house. The “souvenir-hunter ~ is as loathsome a 
louse as those who collect autographs: as silly in mind and soul 
as those Who carve or scribble their names, as Byron did, upon 
the columns at Sunium. I believe. or at least | hope, that the awe 
inspired in me by unbridled Nature has nothing to do with such 
mean iniquities. It derives rather from a love of the unusual, the 
miraculous, the unfamiliar. “ The wonderful,” wrote Aristotle, “1s 
always delightful.” When I see the Thames about to invade villa 
gardens I am entranced by the prospect of to thaumaston 


* « * * 


I do not assert that such impulses are reputable ; on the contrary, 
I consider them highly disreputable ; the censors within me rush 
to the spot to repress them, blushing to the roots of their hair. 
All I am saying is that such impulses exist and can be recognised 
when the Thames ceases to be our gentle river and becomes an angry 
mudded menace. The psychologists, | suppose, would tell me that 
these toads are due to repressed power-wishes. I am quite sure that 
such desires, even though they may lurk in some vestigial form in 
the cellars of the unconscious, are too weak to cause any disturbance. 
If the decision rested with me to bid the Thames rise or subside, 
I should, of course, tell the river not to be a nuisance or to damage 
the property of others. But the decision does not rest with me. 
And as I sit there in the jolting train the little lust repeats, “ What 
fun if it really overflowed ! ” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«To Dorothy, a Son.” By Roget MacDougall. (Savoy.) 


Tony Ric is a struggling young English composer living pre- 
cariously in a cottage near Dorking. 
in one of those mezzanine bedrooms (by-passed in this case by a 
stairway leading to the upper storeys of the edifice) which have long 
been—at any rate upon the stage—a distinctive and valuable idio- 
svncrasy of rural architecture in the Home Counties. But in Tony, 
as no doubt in many another denizen of the Dorking hinterland, 
the nomadic impulse once burnt strongly ; young though he is, he 
got married in Tonga and divorced in Bolivia, which is more than 
most of us have done, even at our age. ,As a matter of fact 1 
turns out, in both cases, to be more than he has done himself. 
In Bolivia he understood imperfectly the language in which the 
court conducted its proceedings, and a letter from the Spanish 
Embassy in Boston (whose location one takes to represent one ol 
General Franco’s more sophisticated- protests against non-recogni- 
tion) informs him that it was two of the witnesses whose union was 
on that occasion arbitrarily sundered. At a later stage even more 
complex legalities are proved to have invalidated the original 
marriage in Tonga. 

This is just as well ; for the expectant and rather exigent mother 
is—or, rather, had hitherto been thought to be—the second Mrs. 
Rigi. The first, a Macchiavellian poppet from America, is present 
at the accouchement because her uncle’s large fortune will be hers 
unless a son is born to her former husband within a year of the 
uncle’s death. It goes without saying that we are already well on 
into D-! day and indeed H-hour comes and goes without any 
addition to the Rigi family having taken place. Then someone 
remembers that H-hour in England is H minus 5 in America (where 
the uncle died): so there is still time for whatever corresponds in 
obstetrical circles to a photo-finish. 

This could be, but is not, a tasteless and embarrassing farce. 
Its humour is not very subtle, but Mr. MacDougall has an eye for 
pleasantly extravagant situations and the whole thing rattles along 
in an agreeable manner and at a suitably high speed. Miss Yolande 
Donlan, as an outwardly feather-pated fortune-hunter, 
performance of immense wit, charm and gaiety: Mr. Richard 
Attenborough is very good on rather more obvious lines ; and Miss 
Sheila Sim, though invisible to the audience, builds up for them a 
wonderfully coherent picture of a lady in an unusually delicate 


situation PETER FLEMING. 

“ Crisis.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) ———“ She Shall Have 
Murder.” (Metropole, Victoria, on Sunday.) “To Please a 
Lady.” 


fives a 


(Empire.) 


Crisis will inevitably be compared to State Secret seeing that they 
share the same story. In both a boliday-making surgeon is tricked 
into performing a serious Operai:on on a reigning dictator. Stat 
Secret, however, was in the nature of a thriller, and its primary 
object was to keep us in a suspended condition eased, on occasions, 
by laughter. Crisis, on the other hand, faces the doctor’s dilemma 
much more seriously, and far from supplying us with thrills and 
laughs, settles down to grave dialectics on the ethics of the case. 
As the surgeon, the sole representative of democracy in a stewpot 
of tyrants and revolutionaries, Mr. Cary Grant gives a fine solemn 
periormance ; and Mr. Jose Ferrer, remarkably argumentative and 
perky for a man with a brain tumour, makes an excellent if some- 
what theatrical dictator. The film’s virtue lies, however, in its crowd 
Scenes, in its riots and assassinations and lootings. These are 
directed by Mr. Richard Brooks with much brilliance. 

Taken from a novel by Mr. Delano Ames, She Shall Have Murder 
is a pleasant easy-going thriller, not over-burdened with plausibility 
in the story line but nicely seasoned with reasonable and amusing 
dialogue in the best Ames tradition. Miss Rosamund John and 
Mr. Derrick de Marney are the two amateur detectives who, in 
attempting to write a novel centred on Miss John’s office-life, find 
that their fictions are indeed facts, and lethal ones at that. In the 
pursuit of clues—and, of course, everybody in the film is suspect of 
the murder of Miss Mary Jerrold—they remain, | am glad to 
say, Obstinately amateurish. Mr. Felix Aylmer as the lawyer, 
Miss Joyce Heron as a clerk and Mr. Harry Fowler as an odious 
Office-boy give sturdy supporting performances and prevent one from 


' t 


! sty se niot* > | 
too closely at the plot's manifold weaknesses 


His wife is having a baby, 


As for the film at the Empire, it defies description save from the 
pen of a motor mechanic, since it is ear-splittingly concentrated on 
car-racing. At intervals of roughly five minutes we are asked to 
watch Mr. Clark Gable, concealed in crash-helmet and mud, tearing 
round and round in a supercharged racer, and although we can 
just see that he is being tough and determined this hardly comes 
under the heading of acting. In the few quiet moments vouchsafed 
us he and Miss Barbara Stanwyck, also a tough baby but in the 
newspaper racket, get together to argue about their personal 
ambitions or kiss in cave-man style. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


“ Spanish Ballet of Teresa and Luisillo.” (Saville Theatre.) 


SINCE their last and triumphant appearance in London, Teresa and 
Luisillo have formed their own company with whom they are now 
appearing at the Saville Theatre. They have gathered around them 
a small but good troupe, which includes the attractive and magnetic 
singer Diana Marquez and the technically brilliant guitarist Angel 
Iglesias. The production is skilful, and the choreography by Teresa 
and Luisillo shows fine creative ability and sense of stagecraft. 
Spanish dancing allows each individual to display his or her own 
personality even in team-work, a most refreshing licence which 
cannot be permitted to the same extent in classical ballet. It also 
invites the audience to participate in the performance, an invitation 
which was enthusiastically welcomed on the opening night. 
Excitement and speed are overstressed in the programme, which 
therefore appeared too long. But what has happened to Luisillo 
himself? We remember him for his stately poise and line, 
his arrogant carriage, and that smouldering passion which inter- 
mittently burst into flame and then subsided into apparent calm 
whilst gathering force for a fresh explosion—everything in fact that 
makes the best Spanish dancing so exciting. Luisillo still retains his 
wonderful technical facility and his perfection of timing, but his 
artistry has given way to mannerisms and stunts which he repeats 


ad nauseam, LILLIAN BROWSE. 
MUSIC 


BerForRE the curtain at Sadler’s Wells had been raised five minutes, 
it was clear that the new production of Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
was by Tyrone Guthrie; for several kicks had been administered 
in the seat of the pants, Fiorello had stumbled grotesquely in all 
improbable directions and his hired musicians had placed an 
enormous double-bass in the middle of the stage, all this side-play 
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raising small waves of titters in the audience. And so the production 
went on, with fantastic and irrelevant by-play distracting the atten- 
tion from the music, with gross physical accentuation of points in the 
ecore or the libretto which lessened their musical effect. 

Thus Rosina, in Professor Dent's translation of Una voce poco fa, 
announces that she has several tricks to play, and Mr. Guthrie 
must needs thrust a pack of cards into her hands and add to the 
already considerable difficulties of the aria the further one of playing 
patience to the rhythm of the music. In the same act the already 
doubtful device of twirling some object in time with the music, 
familiar from the ladies’ parasols in Cosi fan tutte, was extended 
to Dr. Bartolo’s chairs ; and in the finale of this act the neighbours 
climbed about the walls, soldiers got into rhythmically moving 
huddles, every bar brought some new and wholly irrelevant distrac- 
tion, while the comic essence of the situation—perfectly released in 
Rossini’s music and needing no further strengthening —evaporated. 

Such a production is a severe handicap to the singers, who were 
seldom allowed to concentrate on their singing and were trained to 
exaggerate their réles to the point of deformation. Denis Dowling’s 
brilliant baritone and physical agility make him a most promising 
Figaro who, with less interference, might give a most distinguished 
interpretation of the part. Gerald Davies was not wholly happy as 
Alma-viva, as his voice has not the necessary freedom and flexibility 
in the top register and he finds it difficult to achieve the self-confident 
swagger of a Frenchified Spanish grandee. Arnold Matters and 
Hervey Alan were victims of the production, which decreed that 
Dr. Bartolo and Don Basilio should appear as stock characters of 
farce rather than as individuals in a comédie de moeurs. Marjorie 
Shires looked charming and sang very prettily as Rosina, but she too 
was allowed very little personality, and her roulades were not the 
florid expression of a vivacious and determined character but simply 
the warblings of the conventional “ ward ™ in the old Italian comedy. 
The extent of the harm which can be done by a producer could 
have no more striking demonstration. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


THERE is nothing like a newspaper scandal for pulling in the public. 
Picasso in Provence at the New Burlington Gaileries has produced 
a bigger crowd there than I remember since the Surrealist exhibition 
fourteen years ago. The Arts Council have collected a symposium of 
Picasso's output from the years 1945-1948—drawings, paintings, 
lithographs and bronzes (many of which have been seen before) 
and ceramics (which have not). The impression is scrappy, com- 
pared with the Musée d’Antibes, where the massive whitewashed 
walls, the sun, the fig-tree and the goldfish in the little courtyard, 
all help to create a setting at once simple and gay. The big panels 
there, so much part of the building that the screws holding them to 
the walls are themselves surrounded by circles of paint which form 
part of the design, echo in their colours the pink tesselated floors 
and the sea and sky beyond the windows. 

In London, the plates and jugs are the thing. This, as has been 
said, is Picasso at play. The ceramics are gouged, lumpy, often only 
partially glazed and eccentric in shape. The work is like a breath of 
fresh air in a generally genteel industry. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





Can She Thank YOU— 
for her Happy Christmas ? 








There are many little children like her through- 
out the world, whose few Christmas gifts, 
tokens of care and affection, come only 
from their friends of The Salvation Army. 
<> To the world’s sick, poor and aged, 
The Salvation Army brings some com- 
fort, too; some action of love, 
without which Christmas becomes a bitter memory. Please 
aid us in our efforts to spread amongst such as these a little of the 
oy and kindly spirit that will pervade your home at Christmas. Send 
a gilt to General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E. 
Where there's need— 


The Salvation Army 


#1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I went out last night after a day of wild storm and rain, with the floods 
rising in the Weald. I had seen acres under water round Etchingham, 
is | drove down the hill on my to Lewes. And there were floods 
again along the Cuckmere valley. After this watery day, with damp 
in my soul, | was delighted to take a breath of dryish air before turning 
in. The sky broke, and the moon rode out of vast banks of cloud, skating 
along like a Greek discus, or seeming to. 

The dripping orchards, winter-bare after the gales, stood under the 
moonlight with branches gleaming like oiled limbs. Suddenly my Corgi 
stopped, and pointed. I stared into the orchard over the bryony-tangled 
hedge (sodden bryony), and saw a flock of sheep. Now sheep by moon- 
light are among the most beautiful things in our countryside. There 
they stood, silent, except for the slow rhythm of masticating jaws, and 
an occasional jostle as one butted another or barged with its flank. All 
the filth was hidden. Every creature was an opalescent shape, something 
sculptured in mother-of-pearl. The flock became a Celtic flock, half- 
faery. Further, every beast glowed, and I had the fancy that the light 
about it and contained by it was not wholly from the moon. Could 
there be, under these conditions of humidity changing to night-cold, some 
exhalation of vitality from the warm animals, a sort of radio-activity 
almost visible to the eye ? 


The Decline of Wool 


I turned my mind from such a fantasy, lest I too should become moon- 
struck, by contémplating on my return along the lane (to the disappoint- 
ment of the Corgi) what the presence of sheep has meant in our English 
history. Most of our national wealth during the Middle Ages and the 
Tudor and Stuart centuries lay on the backs of our sheep. Our methods 
of cultivating and enlarging it remained the most conservative practice 
in our economy, Even today we can still find the folding system, with 
sheep being taken out to hills and open commons during the day by a 
shepherd and his dog, and brought down to the arable land for the night, 
to be folded in. There the dung is dropped as manure, an addition from 
the upland to the lowland. But the Enclosures, when fortunes were to 
be made by the export of wool to Flanders, broke down that Anglo- 
Then, 


1950 


way 


Saxon system. Specialists arose, and careful cross-breeding began 
in the eighteenth century, mutton became a staple diet, and more money 
was made from the flesh than from the wool of our sheep. Breeding 
accordingly took that course, and the speciality of English wool (especially 
the lonz wool) was relinquished, 

I heard Mr. Robert Henriques (speaking as a 
say on the radio recently that sheep-rearing 1s dying out because 
there are no shepherds ; and that, where there are shepherds, the high 
of profit hill- 

the lowland flocks, 
English flocks 
brought 


farmer and not asa 


novelist) 
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wages are a heavy factor against the possibility Even so, 
ep are plentiful, they threaten to out-breed 
for their blood must surely predominate in all our 

even in those so far south as the flocks in our Kentish orchards 
up from Romney Marsh for the enrich the fruit-trees by 


their droppings 
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season to 


In the Garden 


I have just found some belated mushrooms under a yew hedge by the 


entrance of the vegetable garden. The find reminds me of a secret source 
of supply which I frequeatly enjoyed while in chambers in Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Under a seat in the garden there, near the wall that 


divided us from The Fields and the twentieth century, I used frequently 


to take half a dozen fine mushrooms which nobody else appeared to be 
interested in. I recall going out one September night to gather them— 
to the hooting of an owl! 

I am contemplating with some dismay the plan-ravaged rose-beds. 


and prepa ations 
distillate, when 


The bushes are all earthed-in behing the greenhouse 
are now toward for the washing of the ground with tar 
the fruit-trees are sprayed. It is an unpleasant task, for, no matter what 
way the wind may be, or even with no breeze at all, 
blow-back that stings one’s face and eyes. Old Home Guard trousers 


(if surviving still) are useful for this job, worn with gum boots and an 


there is always a 


ancient leather vest. 

The heavy rains have held up any really progressive work this week. 
Even to go down to cut a cauliflower is an aqueous event. The nly 
fiourishing thing in the garden is the viburnum fragrans, which has been 
in fiower: since long before it shed its leaves. The perfume, in the morst 
air. is heavy. Some bulbs are already spiking their way through the soil, 
and I shall expect aconites by Christmas, unless the weather sets in for 


some picture-card stunts. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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* Wear wool,” explained Dr. Jaeger in 1881, “ and your health 
will improve, for these reasons. One, wool retains heat but 
excludes cold. Two, wool keeps you dry by absorbing damp. 
Three, wool is the most comfortable, natural and hygienic 
clothing.” These were the theories on which the House of 
Jaeger was founded. 

Today, Jaeger leads the world in wool fashions. They never 
compromise on quality. They use only the purest wool, made 
from the finest animal fibres. Their designers are the best in 
Britain. So that Jaeger has come to be—both within the 
trade and to the public—* the fashion name for wool”. And it 
is a great tribute to their leadership that the House of Jaeger 
has been chosen to occupy one of the nine special shops in 


the Festival Pleasure Gardens . . . to present their merchandise 





to the many who will visit us from overseas in 1951, 
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round any longer . .. would that do the trick? YES/ 


How so? BECAUSE THE VERY BEST INSULATING 
MATERIAL IN THE WORLD CONSISTS OF PRECISELY THAT— 
MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS’ SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. 


It keeps heat and cold and noise and electricity in their places. Architects, builders and engineers employ it. It’s called :— 


q\ FIBREGLASS LIMITED, 
e — Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 40 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


Coleridge expressed his joy on departing from Cologne in a poem 
of seven lines: 


616 


As 1 am a Rhymer 

And now at least a merry one, 

Mr. Mum's Rudesheimer 

And the church of St. Geryon 

Are the two thines alone 

That deserve to be known 

In the body-and-soul-stinking town of Cologne. 

A prize of £5 was offered for verses conveying the same even-handed 
justice upon any other town or city, Coleridge's metre and rhyme 
scheme being followed. 

The lead-in seems to have bothered many competitors, particularly 
the second line with its break—or caesura. So though I received a 
liberal crop of last lines of prize-worthy pungency, quite a number 
had to be ruled out for a bad start. Coleridge awarded the city of 
Cologne praise part gastronomic and part architectural ; Spectator 
competitors seem, however, may I remark, to be more interested in 
a good meal than in an ancient church. 

The cities selected for praise or abuse were limited for the most 


part to those whose names end on an accented syllable. This let 

out Halifax ; Hull, however, received merited attention. Among 

the best last lines are the following: : 
Through the rain-sodden, tram-ridden streets of Belfast (Gordon 


Shoppee) 

In that pig-ridden snobbish old city of York (Victor Coverley 
Price). 

The queer-fish-ridden port-cum-resort 
Clarke). 

To that crassly crepuscular city of Crewe (J. N. Wheeler). 

It was essential that the city should receive something of a summing 
up, and, though Gordon Shoppee’s pleasantly assonanced adjectives 
might apply to almost any provincial town first seen on a dull day, 
and J. N. Wheeler's Crewe has attracted its epithets alliteratively, 
rather than by virtue of its own individual horror, all four suggest 
at least a recognisable mood between amusement and exasperation 


of St. Ives (D. L. L. 








December 


The Midland Bank will soon publish its Report on the past 
year of business, the one-hundred-and-fifteenth to be issued. 
The Balance Sheet figures for December 31 will reflect the 
confidence reposed in the Bank by hundreds of thousands of 
customers in all parts of England and Wales. Some are great 
industrial concerns handling millions of pounds each year! 
with private or accounts for 
to all, we extend greetings and good 


others are customers savings 
personal expenditure ; 


wishes for a happy Christmas. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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in the departing visitor and some characteristics of the place to 
which he has said goodbye. 

I have decided to divide the prize between five competitors of 
almost equal accomplishment, and if I have put them in order of 
excellence, it is with no sense of conviction, though I think Mr. 
Kennard Davis's Florence would retain a lead, however I might re- 
shuffle the others. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
(R. Kennarp Davis) 


Apart from Chianti 

(On which I am blotto), 

The church “* Ognissanti ” 

And the bell-tower by Gioito, 

] view with abhorrence 

(Like B’s Brother Lawrence) 

This Ruskiny-Browningy snob-ridden Florence. 


(W. B. W.) 


Now I am departing 

I'm glad, there is no doubt of it. 

The train that’s just starting 

Or the roads that lead out of it, 

Are all that one heeds 

And all that one needs 

To know of the prosperous city of Leeds. 


(W. M. L. 


Though it makes a lovely biscuit 

And its seeds are quite unbeatable ; 

My opinion if I risk it 

Will be almost unrepeatable. 

Lest for libel I'm heading, 

My adjectives shedding, 

Vil leave it at this—I don't think much of Reading. 


ESCOMBE) 


(H. A. C. Evans) 


The modest, ill-fated 

Cathedral of the Trinity, 

And the castle, located 

In harmonious proximity— 

These alone are worth-while 

In the mile after mile 

Of dispiriting streets in the town of Carlisle. 


(Joyce JOHNSON) 


I can't say I'm eager, 

Though I'm not one for finery, 

To re-visit Tredegar, 

All depressing and minery ; 

But I did like the shock 

Of its garish town clock 

On that piece of incredibly pink Brighton rock. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 42 
Set by Richard Usborne 


The manufacturers of Christmas crackers get hold of some 
hauntingly undistinguished epigrams for their enrolled mottos— 
e.g., ““ Your mind is like a parachute: it's no use unless it's open.” 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the best set 
of six such epigrams. Finish the following : “ Life is like a police- 
man’s helmet. Life is like a Bible. Life is like Noel 
Coward. Love is like a flvine saucer. . . . Love is like 
mother’s knitting. Love is like Mr. Vyshinsky. . . .” 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than December 8th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of December 15th. 











THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or 
to take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 
Subscription rates: 52 weeks, 30s. ; 26 weeks, 15s. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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LETTERS TO 


America and the Festival 


sir,—If Mr. Dupont sincerely wants to understand why we are having 
a Festival of Britain next year, our propaganda for it is failing badly in 
not answering his questions. He seems to be imagining that the Festival 
js something that we thought up after the campaign in Korea started. 

e appears to be unaware that 1951 is the centenary of the first inter- 
national exhibition, an exhibition which was held in this country and 
which is still referred to as “The Great Exhibition.” 

When we thought we had won the war against Fascism, and could 
start reconstructing and building a new Britain, it seemed a good idea 
to celebrate this centenary by showing the world what we were doing. 
We could not know, in 1945, that by the time 1951 came Americans 
would be “ paying for a war in Korea” or that American “ industries 
would be building additions, so that material of war could be manu- 
factured.” In 1945 we were thinking of health-centres and better 
schools, new concert halls to replace those which had been bombed, 
the development of wonderful new textiles and plastic materials and 
the encouragement of the arts. We thought it would be appropriate 
to show our progress since 1851. Indeed, there is a lot of progress of 
which we can be proud—and are still proud of, although the way the 
world has gone since 1945 makes a “ festival” appear an anachronism. 

What would Mr. Dupont have us do? Scrap all the work and money 
that have zen put into the Fesiival? Fortunately there are other 
Americans who take a longer view, such as those generous “ Pilgrims,” 
who recently gave additional large amounts of money to continue the 
restoration of our national monuments, Always a country must use 
some of its income for the stimulation and maintenance of its cultural 
life ; otherwise it might as well lose its wars. 

It comes ill from Mr. Dupont to complain of our spending money on 
“highly-priced advertisements ” in Americat: magazines, when it was on 
American advice that we stepped up our advertising in order to be able 
to enter the American market. He says he does not want to be 
“ungracious “; surely it is because of our realisation of American good- 
will towards us that we have not pointed out that, in fact, our “ economic 
stability” is due to our own efforts and not to any infusion of American 
dollars. American dollars are needed because, under American pressure, 
the East-West trade (and I neean China as well as Eastern Europe), which 
is essential to our economy, has not improved and is now deteriorating. 

| am particularly sorry to learn that there are British people who, in 
private letters, are urging Americans not to come. Asking Americans 
to stay away at the same time as demanding that visitors from Eastern 
Europe should not be allowed in is, in effect, asking that we exist without 
trade at all. Even those who think the Festival ill-conceived should be 
patriotic enough to realise that, as we are going to have it, we should 
all see it is as big a success as possible. Instead of telling our friends in 
America to stay away because everywhere will be crowded, we should 
wherever possible invite them to stay with us and thus help our national 
economy and save them from hotel! coffee. And if we have to give them 
American dried egg for breakfast, it will do no harm to point out that 
it is they who prevent us importing fresh Polish eggs by restricting our 
exports to Poland.—Yours, etc., A. M. YOUNG. 
75 Upper Berkeley Street, WM. 


Sik,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Dupont, justly complains that “ there 
is great confusion of thought in the United States about the purpose of 
the Festival of Britain,” and well he might. What on earth has Britain 
to be festive about? My dictionary explains festival as “a_ period 
appointed for celebration, lively, joyous and merry.” Does either our 
economic or our social position warrant any such merriment? We are 
imable to earn our own keep, and even the present dreary rations are 
only possible because of American and Canadian bounty, which may dry 
up in the near future. We cannot afford to pay for our defence, and again 
are looking to America for help. We have the war in Korea on our 
hands, and a greater war may burst upon us any day, in which Britain 
might well be the chief battle-ground. Worst of all, none of these dangers 
is fully appreciated by our people. and for fear of losing votes the 
Government will not tell them the truth. 

In social matters our divorce courts are choked, even though extra 
judges have been appointed, and prisons are crowded , juvenile crime has 
reached an alarming level, and the nation’s typica! cynicism is “ I couldn’t 
The old voluntary spirit has been killed, thrift is discouraged 
by inflation, and the will to work has been undermined by excessive 
taxation, 

What then is there for Britain to be festive about The idea was a 
mistake from the beginning. but in our worsened position it has become 


re le ” 
tate less 


THE EDITOR 


positively dangerous, since it tends to give people a false impression of 
our position. Even now it would be wise to cut our losses, and close 
down the whole affair, for such a step might shock the nation into the 
realisation of its desperate economic plight, and the gravity of the war 
risk that overhangs us. 
The festival should be postponed until 
1. We can earn our own bread. 
2. We can defend our own homes. 
3. The war clouds have rolled away. 
There would then be something to be festive about.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Cyril OSBORNE. 
House of Commons. 


West Africans in Britain 


Sik,—Our country still tolerates many well-shrouded barbarities, of which 
perhaps the most shocking is its treatment of human beings who differ 
from us in race, and especially in colour. West African students in 
London have told me in all seriousness that it took them about six 
months’ sojourn here before they could convince themselves that they 
are, after all, human. The petty but continual affronts that they suffer 
in the bus, in the street and in the shops, have caused the more sensitive 
among them to eschew contact with our people as much as possible, 
and I have heard of some who hardly care to move from their hostels 
or lodgings except on business or to attend lectures. The British Council 
is doing much to brighten their living conditions in hostels, while various 
unofficial bodies do what they can to invite them out to meet English 
people both at tea-parties and in home surroundings. There is evidence, 
however, that this is not enough. 

To our shame, the réle of the Good Samaritan has apparently been 
assumed by Communists and Communist-sympathisers. I have just 
received a letter from a West African post-graduate student which 
reads : — 

“ British families whom we are introduced to become friends 
fail to visit our homes or hostels. You see, this is the trouble about 
Communism which is being widely discussed about their activities 
with Colonial people who return home with this undesirable ideology. 
The Communist friends visit students’ homes and offer every 
assistance, in some cases students have been offered transport free 
to the Continent on holidays and this gesture is well appreciated 
by stranded students. 

“| think the other friendly organisations seeking to help coloured 
people should be inspired to do more than what they are doing to 
counteract the Communist influence getting into the students in this 
country. I am afraid nearly every student is returning home as 
Communist.” 

I can assure you, Sir, that the writer of this letter is a balanced 
man, by no means prone to romancing. It is surely time that Christians 
in this island awoke to the challenge of Communist persistence and 
single-minded devotion to their ideal—yYours faithfully, H. T. Lane. 

Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancs. 
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Do you really 


know your friends? 


Are you sure the gifts you have in mind for your friends this 
Christmas are presents they will appreciate and enjoy? And are 
you sure that you are giving them something really worth while— 
something which represents solid value for the money you spend 


' . 
on it? 


‘Let us suggest & novel Christmas gift; a gift we know your friends 
‘will enjoy. And how do we know your friends will enjoy it? 
Simply because they are your friends sharing your own tastes, 


Jiking the things you like. 


What is more this is a gift that will go on giving pleasure when 
Christmas is past and gone, and in addition will cost you very 
little. 


Hf you will give us the names and addresses of any of your friends 
in any part of the world, we will post the SPECTATOR 
them at the following greatly reduced rates for six months. 


to 
For ONE new reader 7s. 6d. for six months (normally 15s.) 
For TWO new readers 

For THREE new readers 


12s. 6d. for six months (normally 30s.) 
15s. 0d. for six months (normally 45s. 


And an additional 5s. for any further nominees 


"The offer is open to every Spectator reader, and there is no limit 
to the number of your friends whom you may nominate. We are 
‘convinced that most Spectator readers can think of two or three 
people who would welcome the chance to learn from week to week 
what the Spectator has to say about things—as well, of course, 
as enjoying the various other features that go to make the Spectator 
stil! the best of the wecklics. 


Peeeeeeeeeeeeae RRRSESRSESERESRESERERESESEERESERERERERESRRREREEES 


To Tue Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


the Publishers, 


J accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose £ $. d. for 


six-monthly Gift Subscriptions; my name and address is:— 


Will you please send the Spectator for six months to the following, none of 

whom, to my knowledge, purchases the Spectator regularly. 
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A letter, 


with full particulars, will suffice.) 
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A Russian “Good Chap” 


Sir.-—This may be an appropriate time to recount a true story. Early 
in 1946 1 was ‘a guest at a farewell dinner-party given by an officers 
mess in the British Zone of Germany, and, as I spoke a little Russian, 
I was put next to a senior Russian officer. As he spoke no English, it was 
not until the end of the dinner that I felt bold enough to engage him 
He was the first speaker when the speeches started, and 
he was given a warm round of applause when he sat down, being ably 
interpreted by a British officer who was there for the purpose. “Why do 
they all likeyme so much?” he asked me as he beamed with good humour 
round the table. “ Please tell me,” I replied. “ Because | good 
chap,” he Then he “You see all these people. French, 
Belgian, Czechs, Norwegians. They all like me. Why? Because I am a 
good chap C 

He took another drink and then said, “If all these people get on so 
well with me and I with them, why can our two countries not get on?” 
I merely repeated, “ You tell me.” “ Because,” he said, “ of our leaders.” 
I looked carefully round the tables, but as far as I could judge the only 


mn conversation 


said idded, 


other Russian officer was too far away to hear him. I then asked him 
what leaders he meant. “ Our leaders,” he replied. “Do you mean 
Stalin, Molotov and Vyshinsky ?~ I asked. With a bang on the table 


with his huge fis€ he said, “ Yes.” 
Churchill, but he referred to no British leader. I said that I had a good 
idea for improving relations between our two countries. He had told 
me that he had three children who lived in the Caucasus and I had three 
children in England. “So let us start by exchanging them in the summer 
We solemnly shook hands At that moment and under those 
circumstances he meant what he said, but, alas, I never saw hin 
He was recalled to Russia a little later.—Yours faithfully, 

A. DENISON Ross, 


I was surprised that he didn't add 


holidays.” 
fam, 


16 St. Georee’s Road, St. Margaret's, Twickenham 
“Seeds of Treason” 
Sir.—In your issue of November 24th. Mr. Max Beloff makes a virulent 
attack on my firm’s publication, Seeds of Treason (The Strange Case of 
Aleer Hiss), which he calls a “ malodorous book.” Since the authors, 
who are in America, are unable to defend themselves, | hope you will 


allow me briefly to reply. 

Mr. Beloft the authors for taking for granted Chambers’s 
credibility and Hiss’s guilt. Since American jury, after the fullest 
consideration ofsthe evidence and despite the most tntensive smear cam- 
paign Chambers by American left-wing unani- 
mously decided that Hiss was guilty and Chambers was telling the truth, 
the justification for such condemnation is hard to understand. Mr. Beloff 
further states that the authors’ object is “ clearly political.” and that “ the 
stamp of the Chiang Kai-shek lobby is heavy on each page.” Of course 


condemns 
an 


against sympathisers, 


the authors’ object is political—it is to try to bring te light 
the danger to every country of Communist infiltration into high 
places—and nothing could please the Kremlin more than that such 


attempts should be condemned. As for Mr. Beloff’s unsupported intro- 
duction of the “Chiang Kai-shek lobby ” this is typical of the smear 
campaign already mentioned. The authors in fact are at pains to point 
out the excesses and dangerous tendencies of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, with which that lobby is generally identified —I am, yours 
faithfully, FRrReDRIC J. WARBURG, 
Managing Director, Martin Secker & Warburg, Ltd. 
7 John Street, W.C.1. 


“The Christian Superstition ” 


Sir,—* Of the two great superstitions of the western world—Christianity 
and Marxism—Christianity has, of course, had a much longer period 
in which to sterilise fine intelligences and divert the most powerful imstru- 
ment that we know—the human mind—from fruitful use in the service 
of the species which possess it ; but in the present generation it is hard 
to say which of the two carries the heavier burden of guilt on that 
particular account.” 

So writes Professor Barbara Wootten, Professor in Social Studies at 
Bedford College, London, in her latest book, Testament for Social 
page 87. It is quite incredible that a person of such standing 
and wielding such influence is able to write a book, the main theme of 
which is praise of the scientific method of enquiry. It surely cannot have 
escaped Professor Wootton’s thought that one aspect of scientific enquiry 
is a certain detachment and humility before the facts. Even if the above 
quotation were true, which it is not, one would have thouzht that such 
a statement would have been the considered conclusion of a balanced 
argument based on objective facts 

The professor produces no evidence to show that Christianity 


Science, 
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THE PASSIONATE VICTORIAN 


Ouida, ‘* The Passionate Victorian,’’ who intrigued, shocked 
and excited our fathers and grandfathers—and their wives—lived 
a more fantastic private life than the fabulous characters of her 


books. 
This week the story of her life is told fully for the first time in 
a brilliant book by Eileen Bigland. 


it is so remarkable that The Recorder decided to serialise 
what is likely to prove the literary biography of the year. 


Ouida, born a middle-class girl, earned £5,000 a year before 
she was thirty. 


She startled those in the know with a curious love affair with a 
noble of the Italian Court. 


Another passion for a famous tenor set London twittering, 
then roaring with laughter ; 


A famous British peer had to hide in his room from her. 


She was on terms of friendship with the rich and great—men 
like Lord Curzon, D'Annunzio, Oscar Wilde, Mr. Walter of 
The Times, Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors and leaders of 
Victorian Society. 


She even set out to rule the world. 


Her astonishing story begins in The Recorder this week. 


Also in THE RECORDER this week: 


EXCLUSIVE : The true story of the negotiations between the Tories 
and the Liberals for an election truce to throw out the Socialists. 


EXCLUSIVE : 
EXCLUSIVE : ‘* War in May '’—an amazing rumour sweeps Whitehall. 


1.C.1.’s next Chairman—a surprising situation. 


Order from your newsagent, 3d. or send !5s. for | year’s subscription. post free, 
to The Recorder, 58 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Paper BRUTUS Writes For. 
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HALT! WHO GOES THERE? 


Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously into the iron and 
steel pipes of many industrial water systems. This corrosion is a 
trouble-maker which brings dislocation of work and high maintenance 
costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium Metaphos- 
phate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold 
Treatment will halt cortosion and banish the troubles that arise from it. 
A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure — a cure 
which our technical department will be pleased to discuss with you. 


ALBRIGHT & Witson 
. 


A A 
@ 49 PARK LANE - LONDON W.1 Te! GRO. 1311 Works: Oldbury & Widnes (f 
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THE 


HOSPITAL SERVICE 
PLAN 


For Private Treatment 


The London Association for Hospital Services 


Chairman : 


Dr. W. Russet Brain, D.M. (Oxon), P.R.C.P. 


Secretary : 


Mr. T. W. Pace, F.H.A. 





For a moderate contribution to the 


HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN 


provision can be made for the cost of treatment in 


HOSPITAL PRIVATE WARD 


or 


NURSING HOME 


anywhere in the world 


Cover for— 
Maintenance Charges 
Surgeons’ and Physicians’ Fees 
Consultations and X-rays 
Pathological Investigations 
All other Expenses 


Nation-wide in scope Non-profit-making 





Full details gladly sent to anyone under 60 years 
of age resident in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland. 


Please write to 


THE HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN, 
Tavistock House South, London, W.C,1. 


EUSTON 5166 
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NEAR EAST 
INDIA-PAhISTAN 
THE ORIENT 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 




















“FLY BY PAN AMERICAN’S 
FAMOUS ROUND-THE-WORLD ROUTE. 
DIRECT, THROUGH SERVICE!” 


FROM London, you may fly direct 
to Istanbul and Beirut via Brussels 
or via Munich, with connections to 
all major points in the Near and 
Middle East. Same flight continues 
on to India, Pakistan and the Orient. 
Constellation-type Clippers all the 
way. It’s the finest, fastest way to go! 
From Glasgow, Clipper flights 
carry you direct to Frankfurt with 
connections to round-the-world 
flights. 
Call your Travel Agent or 
Pan American, 
193-4 Piccadilly, W.1 
REGent 7292 
also Prestwick Airport 
(Glasgow Central 9780) 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES (AOA) IS NOW PART OF 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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superstition she considers it to be, and she does not examine the effects 
of this prophylactic. Further, can the professor show that science and 
its kindred spirit would have developed in spite of Christianity - may 
not the spirit of science itself be due to an essentially Christian view of 
the universe and man’s destiny within it, albeit at times unrecognised ? 
In addition one must judge a dynamic, which Christianity is, by its fruit, 
Thus we must consider the depth and range of personalities such as §t 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas and Lady Julian of Norwich ; artists 
of the Italian schools, notably Michelangelo and Raphael; Dante, 
composers of the calibre of Bach, Handel and Elgar; Isaac Newton, 
Pascal and Charles Darwin: also the Wesleys, John Henry Newman 
and William Temple, and, needless to say, the list is hardly exhaustive. 
If this superstition and sterilising agent can produce men such as these, 
then what the world needs more, not less, of this superstition or what. 
ever it may be called.—I am, yours faithfully, W. B. Vane, 
5 King's Avenue, Meols, Wirral, Cheshire. 


The Second Lesson 


Sir This article was most helpful and interesting. I have often felt 
how much more intelligible the lessons would be—both from the Old 
and New Testaments which are read in churches—if a short explanation 
was given by the reader of the circumstances, background and occasion 
of the lection. This, I believe, is already the practice in some churches, 
and helps to make the reading more understandable and real to the 
hearers. Such a procedure would, of course, have to be most carefully 
done and prepared beforehand. So many churchgoers have the most 
foggy conception as to what the lessons are meant to teach, and this 
practice might help to clear up some of the difficulties and make fora 
more intelligent appreciation of the Word of God.—Yours faithfully, 

C. O. Rockert (Hon C.F.) 

36 Branksome Wood Road, Bournemouth West 


Employment and the Old 


Siz.—Colonel Pelly’s Christmas message to the old, in your special 
number, seems to be that since they have ceased to be “ productive” 
units and therefore “no longer of direct benefit to the State,” they are 
rather lucky not to be liquidated. But, surely, whatever our age or 
abilities, we have rights as individuals, as wel! as duties to the State; 
and, descending to a material level, does not the worker earn rest in the 
evening of his (or her) years, as well as in the evening of his days, even 
if unable to share in the voluntary work to which many active younger 
people cannot contribute ? 

Moreover, it is probable that many old people are taking out of the 
general pool much less than the excess they put into it in earlier years, 
I can agree with Colonel Pelly that those able to remain at their employ- 
ment should accept “subordinate positions,” if feasible, but 1 doubt 
whether he would relish a batman’s job, for instance.—-Y ours faithfully, 

Ernest A, Barrett. 


Two Stacks, Burney Road, Westhumble, Dorking, Surrey. 
Princess Bad Banana 

Sin,—The account of the Queen of Tonga prompts me to add some of 
my own recollections of her and her family nearly thirty years ago. | 
happened to be for a year in charge of the junior house of a large girls’ 
school in Auckland, New Zealand, in which the Queen’s step-sister was 
being educated. It had been a great disappointment to her father that 
he had had no son to succeed him. He was then an old man, and her 
mother died at the child’s birth; so he called her Fusibala, meaning 
Bad Banana The little princess was an attractive child of ten years 
when I knew her, and bade fair to be as large as her sister 

Queen Salotte came to stay in Auckland while I was there, with her 
young sons, and visited the school, where she herself had been for 4 
time under the same headmistress. As I attended them round the junior 
house, it was amusing to see how, the Queen became almost a schoolgit 
again in the presence of the dignified Englishwoman who had taught 
her, while the headmistress showed a suitable respect for a reigning 
sovereign. Each of them held back for the other to go first when entering 
ind leaving the various rooms, and they deferred to each other's opinions 

Fusibala v popular at school, and there was keen competition for the 
stamps on her letters from Tonga, with the portrait of the Queen. She 
vas very music und even when she was a child it was a pleasure to 
hear her playing the piano, with a firm touch. If she had lived, she might 
have made a name for herself as a pianist or singer, but she contracted 
tuberculosis and died when she was about seventeen.—Y ours tru! 

G. E. BUTLER. 
Wonersh Hol Wonersh, Surrey. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


T is with a frame of mind in which regret is mingled with a 

kind of shame that a teviewer approaches a book by Dr. 

Coulton when that doughty jouster stands no more accoutred 
in the lists, his gauntlet raised and his cartei—the postcard or 
registered letter which only a very Eminent personage could neglect 
_all ready for despatch. For Coulton, so courteous, so generous 
in daily life, gloried in a fight in print or on the platform, and a 
critic was well advised to make sure that his own harness was in 
good repair before he took the field. 
The present volume*, eight hundred pages strong, is the com- 
pletion of a work which general favour has long justified the 
publishers in calling his masterpiece. Though many eventful years 
have passed since the third volume appeared, and some of the 
present chapters give the impression of having stood for some 
time. the book as a whole in its scope, its zest, its earnestness and 
in the force and justice of many of its judgements and criticisms, 
is an impressive and characteristic monument of an unforgettable 
personality and of a mind that did not grow old. Unlike many 
posthumous books, it is not only a notable addition to, but is in 
many ways the crown of, Coulton’s work. In it he sets out to throw 
the beams of a great searchlight over the dark places of religious 
life in continental Europe, before he focuses on the English scene 
in the years immediately before the Dissolution and at its crisis. 

Historians by profession have often shown themselves pedantically 
reserved towards Coulton. Their quarrel has been twofold ; 
that an atmosphere of controversy has never been far from 
his treatment of mediaeval history; and that he saw the past, 
not as an ever-moving stream, giving to the historian the task of 
surveying its course and tracing the causes of its meanderings, its 
still pools and its sudden rapids, but rather as a collection of 
instances, spread over a dozen centuries, whence arguments on 
moral and social issues could be quarried. The first impeachment 
Coulton admitted gladly ; the second he denied. 

The present volume, though not divided into parts, falls logically 
The first five hundred pages treat of continental 
Europe; the remainder deal with England. The survey of Europe 
is in many ways a remarkable tour de force. Using the literature, 
printed sources and modern work of five or six countries, Coulton 
depicts the lamentable state of the religious life and describes the 
attempts, often heroic and sometimes successful, at reform. The 
field will be unfamiliar to many English readers, and the vivid and 
often sympathetic treatment holds the attention throughout. It 
would be too much to say that specialists in the countries concerned 
will be wholly satisfied. The evidence is partial, and too much 
reliance is laid on outmoded critics such as Burckhardt or (in a 
different context later in the book) eccentrics such as Scipione de’ 
Ricci. Nevertheless, partly perhaps because the sources used are 
either the accounts of the reformers themselves—a Busch, a Cusanus, 
a Traversari—or the work of trained ecclesiastical historians, there 
is a solidity, a moderation—one had almost said a geniality—which 
retain the reader’s sympathy. 

Of the second, slightly shorter, division the same cannot be said. 
The Dissolution ef the Monasteries has long attracted more atten- 
tion than its historical importance, or even its intrinsic interest, 
deserves. Quite apart from clear-cut confessional loyalties, 
Englishmen have for centuries been divided into those with a 
Catholic-romantic bias and those with a Protestant-nationalistic 
altitude to the past, and the monasteries, still a mute ruined challenge 
throughout the island, stir emotions and debates that are not purely 
historical. The story of that debate from Spelman to Coulton would 
make an interesting chapter of historiography. Fifty years ago the 
tide was flowing in favour of the monks ; if it hangs now or ebbs, 
that is largely due to Coulton. 

In this matter, therefore, he is once more at grips with the old 
enemy, compounded of Catholicism, romanticism and_ slipshod 
scholarship, taking visible shape most clearly in Cardinal Gasquet. 
Here no risks could be taken. Stone dead hath no fellow. And ina 

* Five centuries of Religion: IV. The last days of Medieval Mona- 
chism. By G. G. Coulton (Cambridge University Press. 45s.) 


into two divisions. 


series of fuliginous chapters the vials are poured out one by one 

the St. Albans case, the Wigmore case, the Lincoln visitations, the 
Norwich visitations, the Premonstratensian visitations, the Crom- 
wellian visitations, the Comperta, the Black Book, exemption, 
vagrancy, women. The monks are even pursued into the realm of 
the might-have-been, and glimpses of France and Italy a century 
and two centuries later are given to show that the monasteries, even 
if spared or reformed, would have been worse than ever in no time. 

These English chapters will doubtless be treated with the care they 
deserve in learned historical journals. They are in many ways open 
to criticism. Internal evidence would suggest that they were com- 
posed as separate studies and never finally co-ordinated ; some 
important references are missing and there are a number of slips 
which are probably due to faulty typescript. The tangled cases of 
St. Albans and Wigmore are left confused. Henry VIII and 
Cromwell, their motives, methods and agents, are treated unrealistic- 
ally, and whatever the precise evidential value of the Cromwellian 
comperta may be, many readers will feel that statistics of the 
various kinds of immorality touch upon problems which the divine 
and the physician, rather than the historian, must solve. Neverthe- 
less, the task of the apologist of the Tudor monks has not been 
rendered easier by the evidence, here collected for the first time, that 
the records of the visitations provide. If there was deep spiritual life 
in the menasteries, outside Charterhouse and Sion, it remained 
hidden both in word and deed. 

In showing this, Coulton has added, if not precisely to our know- 
ledge, yet certainly to our awareness, and has served the interests 
of historical truth. Yet in the last resort this book, and indeed 
all his writings on monastic history, will be judged on a plane not 
purely historical. Like other great controyersialists, he protects his 
attacking force with a strong rearguard, and his pages of introduc- 
tion and many other passages give in true perspective a just and 
reasoned verdict on monastic history. Nevertheless, the abiding 
impression of one who has read the four volumes of Five Centuries 
of Religion will not be this. Rather, he will be tempted to exclaim 
with the Roman poet that all this sea of iniquities must spring 
necessarily from the nature of the monastic life. Tantum religio 
potuit suadere malorum. Coulton’s thesis put crudely is that the 
history of every form of the religious life has been a long tale of 
inevitable decadence and vice, vainly combated by a few reformers, 
and abetted by the inefficiency or venality of the papacy. To this 
iniquity, as old as monachism itself, a term was put here and in 
other countries by the Reformation, elsewhere by the French Revo- 
lution. The monks of today, few in number and more adequately 
controlled by public opinion and the law of the land, are on the 
whole respectable citizens. 

Many will not be satisfied with this verdict. They will feel that 
the history of monasticism is not’so much a losing fight of 
authority against decadence as the appearance, again and again 
in every age, of a man or a group of men who can see and 
attain holiness of life, and lead cthers to it. There is a scholastic 
adage to the effect that all the good there is in a being comes 
from its life-giving cause; the evil from its failure to accept that 
good fully. Bonum ex integra causa; malum ex quocumque 
defectu. Coulton does not see things thus. The imitation of 
Christ, the attainment to union with Him, the one real message 
of Benedict, Bernard and Francis, is not part of his picture; the 
many forms of human weakness fill the canvas, and seem to flow 
from some poisoned well. Those who knew the man himself, his 
sensitive appreciation, his inspiring and generous encouragement, 
his warm affection, must wonder at this, and regret that one to 
whom religious history was such a magnet should have failed to 
see monasticism as a way of life that in one form or another has 
throughout the centuries appeafed as an expression of the following 
of Christ. Coulton, like his contemporary in years and at Cam- 
bridge, A. E. Housman, was a personality and a myth, as well as 
a scholar. In each of them we feel that there was a spring of 
thought and action that lay deeper than biography or autobiography 
has probed. DaviD KNOWLES. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Against the Current 


Return From Utopia. By Richard Law. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


THouGu Mr. Law tells us that this is a politician's book, politicians 
do not often give us books like this. It is an essay in political 
philosophy written with deep sincerity, fearless logic and at times 
with considerable eloquence. Though it contains a raking indict- 
ment of the theory and practice of planned economy, there is little 
of the clap-trap of party politics about it. It runs sharply against 
the whole current of modern thinking, which Mr. Law believes is 
sweeping us to disaster. 

His picture of the world today and of Britain's position in it is 
sombre, probably too sombre, but at least a healthy anti- 
dote to the facile optimism to which we are so _ often 
treated. Mr. Law describes the ruinous effects of the First 
War on our economic structure The chronic unemploy- 
ment of the next two decades was its direct consequence. 
It was not the fault of capitalism, but rather of “the increasing 
measure of state regulation in every country, which blocked the 
channels of international trade, and, particularly in Great Britain, 
protected the inefficient at the expense of the efficient producer.” 
Monopoly and price-fixing by employers, restriction of output by 
trade unions, destruction of incentives by high taxation, autarkic 
economies practised by all Governments from the ‘thirties onwards, 
were alike to blame. The real trouble was not so much the unequal 
distribution of wealth as an absolute deficiency of wealth. 

The Second War, in which we shouldered a burden beyond our 
strength, and the planned economy which followed it here, intensi- 
fied these evils and introduced others. Planning cannot succeed 
without compulsion. By limiting the freedom of the individual, 
whether worker or employer, it not only stifles enterprise, but by 
encouraging evasion brings the law into contempt. Nationalisation 
means that vital sectors of our economy must be either inefficient 
or dictatorial. Parliament can exercise no real control. To suppose 
that the nationalised industries are or -can be “ democratised ” is 
pure illusion. The supposed bargaining power of State trading is 
likewise proving illusory. Planning with all its apparatus of 
controls must in the end paralyse initiative and destroy liberty. Its 
claim to maintain full employment will turn out to be another myth, 
once it is exposed to the full force of international competition on 
a falling market. 

When he comes to the international scene, Mr. Law’s argument is 
less positive. He belittles the value of the League and the United 
Nations because they were imposed by a single stroke from above 
“instead of letting the pressure of events shape the political institu- 
tions which events themselves have dictated.” But it was just that 
pressure which created those two institutions. He fears our getting 
mixed up with Europe, lest we should become “an appendage of 
Europe,” destined to sink or swim with it. Unfortunately we can- 
not escape that fate, as we learnt not for the first time in 1940. Few 
people will disagree with him, however, when he sees the main 
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hope for the future in the close association of the British Common. 
wealth and the United States. 

But in Mr. Law's view no plans for recovery, whether political 
or economic, are of much value without a moral purpose ang 
sanction. That is indeed the keynote of his book. The decay of 
religion has reduced us to a state of moral nihilism. We have no 
absolute standards. We are “ humane and disillusioned,” believing 
in nothing very much, reacting apathetically to the loss of oy 
own liberties and hardly at all to the loss of other people's, Qyr 
society has gained much in benevolence and humanitarianism, byt 
it has grown less generous, less happy, more lawless, more violent. 
Unless it can recover faith in itself and in God, it will crumble 
under the assault of the active forces of evil. 

Here is much food for thought. Everyone must judge this book 
in the light of his own experience and beliefs. It is a challenge, 
As such it deserves to be widely read, not least by those who ar 
likely to disagree with it most. HAROLD BUTLER, 


Change and Strain in America 


The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought 
and Character Since the 1880s. By Henry Steele Commager, 
(Oxford University Press, 30s.) 


IN The Education Henry Adams contemplates a child born in 190, 
“born into a new world which would not be a unity but a multiple. 
Adams tried to imagine it, and an education that would fit it. He 
found himself in a land where no one had ever penetrated before.” 
And, in another place, Adams noted that “ power leaped from 
every atom, and enough of it to supply the stellar universe showed 
itself running to waste at every pore of matter. Man could no 
longer hold it off. Forces grasped his wrist and flung him about 
as though he had hold of a live wire or a runaway automobile.” 

The two quotations could have served Professor Commager for 
a text for this exciting book. For he is concerned, in his examina- 
tion of the American mind, to note how in the past two generations 
the old, rural, fairly stable, if flexible society of the American tradi- 
tion has become the urban, often neurotic, often il!-adapted 
America of the age of the atom bomb. There are many themes 
developed with wit and ingenuity here, but perhaps the basic 
theme is the strain imposed on American life by the speed of the 
change and the reflection of that change in the literature, the 
economics, the sociology, historiography, the psychology of the 
generations forced to make this adjustment and doing it very 
imperfectly. 

It is one of the strengths of this book that Professor Commager 
understands both the nostalgia for the past and the irrelevance 
of mere archaism, of mere day-dreaming for a world that does not 
change, for a social order giving a promise of stability that it 
cannot keep—and perhaps never did keep. So one of the literary 
heroes of the book is Howells, not only the Howells of the summer 
hotels, the analyst of the American women of the age of Daisy 
Miller, but the Howells who turned in moral revulsion from the 
America of the trusts, of the new millionaires, of the new industrial 
serfdom of the new America. Howells, of course, was only one 
of the men of letters who regarded with suspicion or revulsion the 
process that Andrew Carnegie celebrated as “ Triumphant Demo- 
cracy.” At different literary levels, Hamlin Garland, Ed Howe, 
Robert Herrick, Jack London, all expressed their alienation from 
the dominant ethic and the dominant practice. So did people like 
Lester Ward, “the American Aristotle,” a sociologist who, it is to be 
feared, is now barely a name in America and not even that here. 
So did Henry James in one way, William James in another. 

Professor Commager poses the problem of why it was that in its 
most triumphant moments American capitalism found so few 
and so incompetent or limited champions among the writers 
and artists of America. Of course, in all modern countries, the 
man of letters has tended to be a rebel, a non-conformist—which 
doesn’t show necessarily that he was right in his attitudes of 
opinions. Only perhaps in societies dominated by a court, by one 
all-powerful patron, by Louis XIV or Stalin, can literature be made 
a safe and docile handmaid of the established order. And even 
under Louis XIV there was dangerous thought in the breast of 
La Bruyére and of Saint-Simon and (who knows ?) some flickers of 
scepticism or even revolt may stir in the breast of Mr. Ilya 
Ehrenburg. But the American case is exceptional, in degree if not 
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in kind, and if Professor Commager suggests that it was due to 
the particularly repulsive character of American capitalist society, 
it might be hazarded that it may have been due in part to the total 
self-confidence of the economic rulers who knew that the literary 
gents were inaudible in the great and noisy gale of growth and 
prosperity. Henry Rogers might patronise Mark Twain, but, even 
if that patronage silenced the Jacobin in Mark Twain, Rogers’s 
motive was probably simple admiration and friendliness. 

Something of the same alienation overtook some representative 
Americans who were not mere authors. If it was marked in William 
James, it was overt and rumbunctious in Veblen. Veblen is another 
of Professor Commager’s heroes, and he was a man of great 
originality. Yet I will confess to a heretical view, in the present 
climate of opinion. Veblen was a humorist as much as an econom:st, 
and there is still, | think, a lot to be said for the price system and 
nothing to be said for the naive view that “ planning ” consists, or 
can consist, in giving engineers their head. Professor Commager 
finds something of the same frustration in the life of the great 
pioneer architect, Louis Sullivan. He was thwarted, and America 
was forced to live in all kinds of titivated buildings to suit the 
various peddlers of “styles.” But was Sullivan any worse off in 
Chicago than Charles Rennie Mackintosh in Glasgow ? Was it 
sillier to put American industry into classical or romanesque dress 
than to train the designers of the great Cunarders in Glasgow 
University in Gilbert Scott gothic ? The same inability to find a 
living architectural mode of expression, serving the new technical 
order, afflicted Europe as well as America. Can anything produced 
across the Atlantic beat art nouveau for rich badness ? 

It will be seen that, warm American patriot as Professor Commager 
is, he is very far indeed from being a complacent one. Indeed, 
his long indictment of modern American civilisation as revealed in 
the movies, the radio, in advertising, in education, could serve for 
Communist sermons were it not so much better written, with so 
much more cutting edge to the wit, so much more felicity in the 
illustrations, than we have come to expect from Pravda! It couid 
be said (I should defend this view) that Professor Commager is a 
great deal too severe, not only in his general indictment, but in his 
handling of the literary Titans or near Titans of the roaring ‘twenties 
Some of those reputations are odd enough today. But there will 
prove to be more life in Babbitt and in Scott Fitzgerald than 
Professor Commager is willing to admit today, just as there is, in 
Mr. Mencken's urbane autobiography, a great deal that would 
have amused and pleased Howells. As will be evident, Professor 
Commager has cast his net wide. He has left the natural sciences 
to themselves, and he has dismissed painting and music in some 
firm and rather condescending paragraphs. Then, from his insis- 
tence on the social content of literature, he is naturally tempted to 
leave on one side “ pure” poets and to be very rigorous indeed 
with pessimists like Jeffers. The poetical equivalent of Howells is 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, a justifiable choice. (Was he as 
monastic as is suggested ? “ Monastic” is not quite the epithet a 
reader of Professor Netl’s excellent book would be most likely to 
choose.) 

It would be easy to pick holes in, and not totally impossible to pick 
quarrels with, Professor Commager, but the English reader will learn 
a lot and have his job of learning made easier by some brilliant 
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flashes of understanding, as well as being fed with much soung 
knowledge and lively narrative. Indeed, if it were only for the 
insight displayed in the discussion of really difficult themes like 
American religion, this book would be very welcome—and there 
are other equally skilled handlings of difficult problems in Cultural 
history. And behind the candid criticism are real patriotism and 
pride. Senators McCarran, McCarthy, etc., please note ! 

D. W. Broaan, 


One Man’s Mind 


The Fuel of the Fire. By Douglas Grant. (Cresset Press. 12s, 6d.) 


[He common reader is saturated with war and refuses to read 
books about it. All sound commercial advice runs that way. [t 
always did. Possibly Tolstoy heard of it while writing War ang 
Peace. And who reads The Iliad? In a year when Mr. Douglas 
Grant was an infant, good observers, who knew quite well what 
the public wants, were shaking heads dismally over stories of the 
Western Front. Everybody was sick of it. All Quiet came along 
and was no failure. Nor were those far nobler books, the memoirs 
of British infantry officers who had stood in the smoke and stench 
of the Somme and beyond Arras one Eastertide, to note only the 
narratives of Siegfried Sassoon and Edmund Blunden. They were 
seen at once to be excellent as gift books, and are so still, though 
another great war is behind us ; anyway, we are praying that’s where 
it 1s. 

Doubtless the obscene unreason and waste of war itself does 
horrify and repel us. It won't do to think of what was lost when 
Wilfred Owen was killed on the eve of the armistice, 1918: and 
that fact is only an item in a continental wilderness of ruin and 
death. Yet Owen's “Strange Meeting ” will be required by antho- 
logists when the name of the affair in which he fell will convey 
nothing to the common reader. This only means, what we seldom 
believe, that spirit is above the great debates and the batteries. The 
faint voice of one man’s soul—let us grant he had one, as well as 
a helmet—is given to the deafening uproar, appealing to the future 
for all his unknown fellows who are dead ; and, strangely, it is his 
voice which persists beyond the consequence of the awful event 

So quality, possibly, is also a much under-rated virtue in the book- 
trade, perhaps becauSe it is unfamiliar; yet it seems to have an 
appeal to the anonymous many if given time to work its way to 
them. It has a survival value that surprises only those who exclaim, 
“Who would have thought it?” Mr. Grant’s Fuel of the Fire 
does not relate the shocking collisions of man-power and tanks, 
but only what took place in one man’s mind. In its first and 
last assessment, that is where the real war is. The appearance of 
reality is reflected there, and the downfall of good, the desperate 
voices of one’s friends and neighbours, and the common agony. 
All ts brought to the judgement of a lonely conscience. To hear 
a dying lad’s voice cry out in No-man’s-land at night is to hear 
the condemnation of unrepentant mankind. 

Mr. Grant makes a reader feel that. He was not a pacifist nor 
an aspirant for honours when Poland was invaded. He merely 
recognised, at Oxford, that his country dare not ignore such an 
event So he joined a Royal Marine Commando, which does not 
look as if he sought a peace only moderately dangerous. He was 
in the Sicilian landing and was knocked out in Normandy, though 
he was nearly two months this side of Caen before that happened ; 
time enough in which to study all one needs of scientific savagery 
when hitherto one has been merely a student of the humanities 
But, like most of our youth then engaged, he saw that more was 
at stake than personal well-being, and makes no complaint. He 
is cool even over the bestiality of it, which is noticed with repug- 
nance in a German dug-out. In a search through some ruins for 
snipers, a doll was found swinging from a shop sign. It was dressed 
as a young girl 

“Her neck was in a noose, and her head realistically twisted 
over her left shoulder. Her draggled black hair was trailed across 

her shut eyes, and the pallor of her waxen face was made more livid 

by the dribble of crimson blood that was depicted flowing from 
the corners of her mouth The body was dressed in a thin black 

such as a street-walker might have worn. which, hanging in 
tatters down her bare legs, had been ripped and soiled. It was the 
image of a murdered girl and suggested all the muffled terror of 
1 hunt, a capture, a rape, and a slow murder. It was impossible to 
imagine the mentality of who had hung it up for public 
displ ty 

That will serve to show the quality of Mr. Grant’s manner as well 
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Penal Vade-Mecum 


Lag’s Lexicon. By Paul (Routledge and Paul. 


6d.) 


Tempest, 


Kegan 


1os,. 


THe aim of this neatly-produced book is well conveyed in the 
sub-title: “ A Comprehensive Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of the 
English Prison of Today.” Only those who apprehend “ comprehen- 
sive * to mean ™ bulky ™ will object to that description. The purpose 
is dual. Lag’s Lexicon is at once a dictionary of the special language 
of the inmates in English prisons—English cant, as philologists 
would call it—and an account of the features characterising prisons 
and life in those prisons. This latter purpose and its fulfilment 
justify the use of the word “ encyclopaedia.” The relevant entries 


cover a very wide field, ranging as they do from “time” in the under- 
world’s sense to “ time-table,” from “ women’s prisons ~ to ~ Borstal 
Institutions,” from “amusements” to “ punishments,” from ~ psy- 


chiatric unit * to “ prison officer,” from “ Clothing Board ™ to “ food 
orderly,” from “ hard labour” to “ remission ~ (of sentence), from 
“chaplain” to “ Governor,” from “ executions ” to “ exercise.” 

These entries are not only informative (see, for instance. 
‘approved cell layout” on p. 37), but sane, unembittered and 
astonishingly impartial from a man so much experienced that he 
speaks in the harsh light of an “enforced sojourn within the walls 
of six differert prisons.” They vary from a few lines to three-or- 
sO pages ; and in general it may be said that, although this specialist 
or that, this crank or that genuine, practical reformer, this “ old 
lag’ or that recidivist, may and probably will blame the author 
for some of his apportionments, yet there is a very sensible relation- 
ship between space and subject. If somebody exclaims, “ Why three- 
and-a-half pages to executions and only one to political offences ? ” 
the answer perhaps resides in this—that, to a prisoner, the reason 
for his being one seems less important than the fact that he is one ; 
and that many ex-prisoners have borne poignant witness to the 
incalculably profound and troublous effects of an impending execu- 
tion upon the unfortunate man's or woman’s companions, whether 
officers or inmates. That particular “ incident” in prison existence 
grafts upon many a trauma, and may induce a psychosis, bearing 
an importance far outweighing the necessity (is it one ?) of that 
incident occurring precisely there. 

As a glossary of prison cant, Paul Tempest’s book is no less 
commendable. I recently came into possession of a valuable list 
of terms compiled by a large group of inmates in a famous prison 


not a hundred miles from the Old Bailey. By comparing the two 
glossaries, I find that the author of Lag’s Lexicon has done well 
by the lags, for he has failed to record very few indeed of the 


terms in my private manuscript list, whereas the latter omits rather 
more of those present in the Lexicon. 

There are, as | have good reason to know, certain old-fashioned 
scholars and writers, sociologists and psychologists, who affect to 
find in cant almost no psychological and precious little philological 
value or even interest. Here, related to prison life itself and set out 
in one continuous alphabetical order, prison cant—constituting a 
noble part of the entire body of underworld speech—may, to those 


NIGEL BALCHIN 


The 


Anatomy of Villainy 


Nigel Balchin takes thirteen of the great 

villains of history, from Judas Iscariot 

and Guy Fawkes to Robespierre and 

Rasputin, and considers them in relation 

to the society which was responsible 
for them. 


Iustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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sceptics, assume a new significance. All non-sceptics will probably 
agree with my judgement that here isa very readable, well- -balanced 
and far from valueless lexicon and encyclopaedia. 


Eric Parrrioce, 


The Hour before Twilight 


Inward Companion and Other Poems. By Walter de la Mare 
(Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
THERE are poets whom it is easier to discuss than Walter de |g 


Mare, because they create philosophies or hold opinions or describe 
their lives in their poetry. There is no reason why poetry shoul 
not do any of these things, and it is indeed the effort to put lived 
thought and experience into poetry which is the subject of most 
criticism. However, de la Mare’s whole effort has been to create 
an interior world of poetry on the margin of living. There are 
moments of living, like the hour before twilight, when men’s faces 
are softened by a light into which they seem to melt and which 
does not belong to their day-time or night-time selves, when life 
becomes poetry. Walter de la Mare’s poetry is above all! a record 
of these moments, found in dreams, in certain objects, in words 
themselves, which when they are collected together are powerfy/ 
enough to create a world almost rivalling actuality. In a poem of 
the First World War, Motley, he made the clearest statement of this 
aim, contrasting the poetic madness of the Shakespearean foo! with 
the folly of the Western Front. Inward Companion, the title of 


this volume, quietly reasserts this claim ; that is to say, it affirms 
the possibility of inward companionship. 

Many of the poems in this book are epigrammatic, and read 
Separately they seem slight. But taken together they have a 


resilient power which can rise to lines of greatness, such as these 
on a child asleep: 

“ Passive as fruit the rounded cheek ; bright lip; 

The zig-zag turquoise of that artery straying ; 
Thridding the chartless labyrinths of sleep. 
River of life in fount perpetual playing.” 
Compared with this, the centre of the poem, the last line where it 
connects with daily life seems weak: “And childhood’s dreams, 
at least, need not forsake thee.” But there is something half-ironic 
in this weakness. When de la Mare comes into the openness of 
everyday things, he makes a modest claim which would seem aa 
admission of failure, did it not lead back from the weak outer edge 
of the poem into the secret strength at the centre 
‘A passionate rapture 

As if at something long since pondered on, 

Wells suddenly up within me. .. . Then is gone.” 
he exclaims in another poem, with the same kind of smiling irony 
He is occupied in measuring a kind of reality which has no claims 
to effectiveness but which is, within its moment, infinitely creative, 
against an actuality which shuts out such moments. ~ Which is 
real? The moment of illumination, or the long days and nights 
of disillusionment ? ” is the question he does not try to answer, but 
simply presses on us. STEPHEN SPENDER. 


A Born Outcast ? 


The Goose Cathedral. By Jocelyn Brooke. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 


Tuose who have read the two previous volumes of Mr. Brooke's 


semi-autobiographical trilogy will know what to expect from The 
Goose Cathedral. Those who haven’t—I haven't myself—will find 
it no handicap; each book, apparently, is self-contained, with its 


own dramatis personae, and unified by a symbol significant in 
Mr. Brooke’s life. Here it is a neo-Gothic lifeboat-house at Folke- 
stone ; at first an accepted childhood landmark, later, as a private 
house, christened and subjected to fantastic speculation—in the 
Isherwood-Chalmers fashion—by Mr. Brooke and his clever Oxford 
friend, and finishing as a café. 

We ‘irst meet the author on his way to the R.A.M.C. depot at 
Shorncliffe ; he has decided, being a “ born outcast, unattached and 
socially irresponsible,” to re-enlist after the war on a regular engage 
ment. It is with this decision that his typical middle-class intellectual 
history deviates, so to speak, most interestingly from the norm. It 
was not so drastic a solution to the problem of existence as tt 
appears. A non-combatant corps is not quite the real army ; and 
the picture of Mr. Brooke sitting in the barrack-room correcting 
his proofs suggests a happy compromise. For the machinery of his 
reminiscences the depot is conveniently placed: the transition to 
memories of his introspective, be wildered, botanising childhood and 
irresolute, botanising youth in Folkestone is easily managed 
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Self-depreciation is his speciality. He underplays his own rdéle 
and allows his supporting cast to overplay theirs. The result is, of 
course, intended; Mr. Brooke dominates the action. But it was 
also surely intended that his gallery of oddities should be interesting, 
and there he does not wholly succeed. The elderly Queer, the comic 
landlady, the mad dressmakers—they come from a common stock, 
and they are not sufficiently reinvigorated. As for Bert, companion- 
servant to the elderly Queer—bought out of the army for that 
purpose—he begins very well; but I feel that Mr. Brooke was too 
anxious to use him to point a social moral—the Wrong People get 
on, the Wrong People become officers—and his absurd success-story 
becomes simply unconvincing, realistically and artistically. 

Mr. Brooke's publisher describes the book as autobiography ; he 
himself is more circumspect. It is, like its predecessors, a mixture 
of fact and fiction. Which is fact and which is fiction is, after all, 
his private concern. It is what he makes of his material that matters 
to the reader, although the question of how much is observation 
and how much invention might concern the critic in assessing the 
author’s talent. What Mr. Brooke does make of it is something 
easily read and not too easily remembered ; the writing has qualities 
that make one hope he will now try something more substantial. 

RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 


. . 
Apollinaire 
Guillaume Apollinaire. Selected Writings, edited by Roger Shattuck. 
(Harvill Press 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. SHATTUCK atones for his failure as a translator by his untiring 
search for every fact and every myth attached to the French avant- 
garde of 1912-18. He presents its leader, Apollinaire, as the “ hero- 
poet,” the man who had “the courage of the imagination.” He 
does not conceal his affectionate embarrassment at the forms this 
courage took. Apollinaire enjoyed being eccentric and spectacular ; 
he would proudly go to dinner with a tie painted in China-ink on 
his shirt, and he would throw his Antitradition futuriste at the head 
of the bourgeois with the least decorative words in the French 
language This being part of the surrealist mise-en-scéne, no one 
but Mr. Shattuck would have taken so much trouble to convince us 
that the most obscure of Apollinaire’s deeds had a “ purpose” But 
his over-anxious analysis in no way distorts or diminishes the image 
which he is trying to evoke. Apollinaire pierces through this massive 
introduction and appears in his real stature, as the lovable, exuberant, 
erratic wrestler with all the conventions, the fearless innovator in 
desperate need of freshness, the improbable bohemian who could 
wrongly but plausibly be accused and jailed for stealing Mona 
Lisa, the man who had no use for hatred, and the youth who could 
say out of sheer zest for experience: “ Ah Dieu! que la guerre est 
jolie.’ Mr. Shattuck sees clearly not only the genius and human 
wealth of Apollinaire, but also his unholy mixture of “ boldness, 
iconoclasm, buffoonery, curiosity, sentimentality, assertive leader- 
ship, shamelessness.” 


And so the foreigner, Wilhelm Apollinaris de Kostrowski, born 
in Rome of a Polish mother and an unknown father (who, he 
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whispered to his friends, was a Prince of the Church), became for 
Paris its “ twentieth-century V:"'on.” His personality was a magnet tg 
Max Jacob, Alfred Jarry, Marie Laurencin, Braque, Picabia, Picasso 
He needed them all, loved them in a huge way, and his need of them 
was yet another gift. He dedicated his life to France, was wounded 
in the head in 1916 and died on Armistice Day as the crowds were 
shouting down the Kaiser. “ A bas Guillaume” ; the poet believed 
they were shouting him down. All this was known, but it is the 
merit of this introduction to show the undercurrents of personal 
destiny that drove the bateau ivre on its reckless voyages 
Having gone so far in his approach, Mr. Shattuck must have felt 
equal to the entirely different task of translation. No one had so far 
tackled more than cautious fragments  Apollinaire’s language jg 
Alcools and Calligrammes is challenging enough to the French 
reader ; his malicious delight in smuggling into his poems words like 
zaporogues and pyrausies next to Montparnasse argot, next to the 
frost-like surface of polished verse, his joy in holding explosives jg 
one hand and ma toutefleur in the other, must have disheartened any 
less daring translator, Mr. Shattuck’s courage is obviously tempered 
by a genuine poetical callousness True, he warns us that verse 
translations can be “ exasperating,” but in his case the word is not 
as inappropriate as one would wish it to be. The prose extracts 
pass undamaged (some are little known, even in France, and offer 
a vivid theoretical background) ; the less exacting poems come out 
satisfactorily enough ; but the translator seems unable to accept 
Apollinaire’s utter simplicity, his swift surrender to the daily words 
of lovers; he insists on using abstract words (“ guilelessness,” 
“ forgetfulness ") where Apollinaire has savagely repudiated them, 
There is also at times a failure to grasp not only the accent and the 
mood but even the pattern. Why should the fabulous apostrophe 
(the leit-motiv of La Romance du Mal Aimé), that could be nothing 
but an apostrophe: 
“Voie lactée 6 soeur lumineuse 
Des blancs rutsseaux de Chanaan 
Et des corps blancs des amoureuses. .. - 
be flattened into the indirect, pallid: 
“That sister light the milky way 
Whose whiteness flows from Canaan's streams 
And from the white of lovers’ flesh... .” ? 
Even more inexplicably the superb weariness of: 
“Mon beau navire 6 ma mémoire 
Avons nous assez navigué 
Dans une onde mauvaise @ boire.... 
is simply mistranslated as: 
“My lovely ship my memory 
We never have sailed far enough 
In a dreary sea too vile to drink. Ay 
Mr. Shattuck’s claim that his translations “ sHBuld stand alone as 
poems in the English language” is hardly acceptable, but his hope 
that “natural dissatisfaction” with them will urge the reader to 
turn to the French originals on the opposite pages will certainly be 
fulfilled. In the meantime, through so much mishandling, Apol- 
linaire appears once more as he does in his later portraits, a giant 
with a bandaged head. YVETTE SHERINGHAM. 


Pottership and Lifemen 


Lifemanship. By Stephen Potter. Illustrated by Lt.-Col, Frank Wilson, 
(Hart-Davis. 6s.) 

I suprose the reaction to any kind of wit and humour depends 
upon a complex personal bias. Most of us are sure that our own 
sense of humour is immensely perceptive and reliable, but we never 
feel quite so convinced of its existence in others. What strikes one 
man as exquisitely droll may seem to another the dreariest of 
insipidities. But | cannot imagine that anyone who does not respond 
with prodigious cackles of delight’ to Potter on Lifemanship is 
endowed with even the rudiments of humour. The fun of Mr. 
Potter has the extraordinary merits of being subtle yet hilarious, 
concealed and open, allusive and self-evident ; and how delightful 
it is to find a wit that is neither sick nor soured in this burdened 
and anxious age ! 

Of all men, reviewers are the most liable to mendacity, and are 
properly looked upon (unless by the very simple-minded) with sus- 
picion. But it is literally true that I have laughed audibly over 
every page of this book ; and I shall probably continue to laugh 
over my favourite passages, no matter how often I read them. The 
great success of Mr. Potter is due not simply to his fun, but ina 
large degree to his admirable style and his continuous delight in 
parody. He is a satirist, although a genial satirist, and one who 


tips you a personal wink in every line, and even his foot-notes are 
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stamped with a friendly malice. What with his “ ploys” and his and the second priest, Father Simpson, cast for the character of 
gambits and his diabolical way of scoring off the other fellow and = Perfect Clown. When all these are suddenly knocked into disaster 
his readiness to be scored off in return, Mr. Potter is the most adroit Mr. Bates, contrary to Miss Godden's dimness, shines his torch 
analyst of social bedevilments, with a diathesis (one of his “O.K. on scenes of death and ravishing, dirt and sickness, pointing them 
words *) for exposing the predicaments of the ordinary snob. This out with a careful dry precision. 7 
may seem an easy game, and not a very new one. What is new in Mr. Bates—surprisingly in a country-lover—writes here as though 
Mr. Potter is the art of bringing down so many birds with one violence and sadism were in some way good for the souls of his 
barrel—the art of writing objective social satire in such a way that characters and readers ; good too for their sex life, as witness the 
it involves an underlying satire on style. awakening love of Crane for the silly mem-sahib’s daughter whom 
The illustrations are an essential part of the fun, and very good he was all set to despise But these two hardly come alive : their 
they are. I was delighted to see at the end of the book an authentic author seems content to squander them provided his central oddity 
advertisement of the “Horse-Action Saddle” (circa 1895). I Father Simpson, does not fail. This cleric is a kind of pre. 
remember these things, and one of the joys of my unpleasant infancy — revolutionary Russian creation, blundering and awkward, tactles 
was to observe the plungings or bumpings thereon of a plump and — and obscene, motivated by heaven but propelled by imps of mis. 
liversick aunt. I hope Mr. Hart-Davis will produce Gamesmanship chief. He might be superb, but remains a built-up character. The 
and Lifemanship in a single volume; such a concentration of whole performance falls short of acceptance ; one is aware that life 
Potterised fun would provide the best of all counter-gambits against has been arranged. 
an attack of despondency. C. E. VUuttiamy. In that direction Mr, Pudney goes a long way further. A number 


Fiction of assorted persons, meeting in that spurious Park of his, throw 

out connecting lines that tie them in a fancy story dominated by 

The Peacock. By Jon Godden, (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) the young man Robin Winter. He is the degenerate natural soq 
The Scarlet Sword. By H. F. Bates. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) of a titled lady and a Balkan colonel now known as the Bird Man. 
The Accomplice. By John Pudney. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) The handsome Robin, planning murder from motives of revenge 
A Wreath and a Curse. — By Donald Wetzel. (Secker and Warburg. and natural devilry, draws into his net a variant of that well-worn 


fraud, the celebrity who has not written his own works. There are, 

besides. two loving young women, an intermittent first-person 
Ir was Henry James's doctrine that the fiction-writer should always narrator who is always a few moves behind the reader in his know- 
improve on reality. Life must be tidied up by shaping, balance and ledge of events, a conventional clerk. a dead dog symbolising some- 
unnatural selection. Provided it works, there is nothing serious thing. But why go on? “ The unreality of it all had so engrossed 
against this. Three of these four stories happen through arrange- us,” gasps the backward narrator. True; or at least it had struck 
ment; the place, the people and the circumstances are brought us. Mr. Pudney, with all his high intentions and dexterity, really 
together and sealed off. With Miss Godden and Mr. Bates the comes down to the old-fashioned thriller full of glaring coincidence 
place is a patch of India ; Mr. Pudney grafts an alien topography — shifty foreigners and concealed paternities. ‘ : 


8s. 6d.) 


on Hyde Park. Miss Godden—who in this second novel shows a Mr. Wetzel’s way is different. He writes of a lonely house bya 
remarkable grasp of verbal and atmospheric control—stages the river. It is somewhere in America. The occupants are an ordinary 
planned reunion after seven years of five friends holding a hunting — family The river is eating away its banks and will bring the 
camp in the jungle of Assam They are all growing older: one house down. No one faces this threat except the crippled young 
is unreconciled to his war-time maiming ; two, besides her heavy- narrator and the ten-vear-old Willie. who begins to build a wall 
weight husband, confront the only woman of the party with remem- up the river-bank. The floods come, the house trembles, and the 


bered love. In the brooding forest, with its prowling tigers, a reluctant family leaves some minutes before it falls; but Willie 
scent of foreboding lies on the air at once It lifts, considerably, is swept away into the river. Here is the profound simpleness of 
because Miss Godden is too keen a Nature-and-animal-lover to 4 parable that needs no interpreting Its quiet prose conveys the 
subdue her commonsense descriptions. This really is her hobby- puzzled protesting mind of the young cripple as he focuses on 
horse and occupies a good part of the book. To right it, from the — recurrent details in the night of horror The only blemish in this 
dramatic angle, she drives a symbolically sinister peacock across bitter and beautiful story is that Willie is so much a symbol as 
the path at intervals. It is not the peacock’s doing that the drama pot wholly to solidify as a bov. SyLva NORMAN, 
does ignite with a slow smouldering in the gloom. The end is : : ° 

recipitated by a chance elephant, but it is not dodged. There are 
vee 2 and dignity, and the promise of even greater sureness, in SHORTER NOTICE 
this novel 

Mr. Bates, in contrast, is continuously violent. He has his 
political excuse in the partition of India. “ All the East had become Tye Rotary Movement, whether in Great Britain and Ireland or the 
violent,” meditates Father Anstey of the Catholic Mission in world over, is less well known than it deserves to be. There was 
Kashmir, “ but the North-West Frontier, with its Pathans, was most therefore good ground for the decision that a historical survey of the 
violent of all.” The Pathans and Afridis come plunging down into) movement should be written, and equally good ground for the 
the Mission to rape and massacre. There, besides a choral back- further decision that, as author of the work’ a writer unconnected 
ground of Hindu women and children and European nuns, are the with the movement should be enlisted and be left entirely free to 
nucleus of British—a young colonel and his wife, a silly-type mother treat the subject as he chose, and for the still further decision that 
and daughter, a sensible Scottish nurse, war-correspondent Crane, the work should be entrusted to Mr. Hewitt. He has done all that 
could be expected of him, explaining with great clarity the origin 
of Rotary, the meaning of the name, the aims and character of the 
. movement, and venturing on some suggestive speculation about its 
A Gift Book for Londoners future. All this has its uses, but the question for whom the book is 
and Exiles intended presents itself rather forcibly, and the answer is not easy 

a . to supply. Rotarians themselves no doubt will be glad to have 4 

detailed history of their own movement, and find some interest in 


Y - - J] 
HUGH AND PAULINE MASSINGHAM'S the story of internal controversies with the sometimes lengthy 
THE LON DON ANTHOLOGY quotations from-draft constitutions and statements of aims and 
chairmen’s addresses. But it can hardly be supposed that the general 
This is a book to keep the chap with a taste for humanity at its most public want, or can be reasonably expected, to know anything more 
curious and lively bogged down in a chair for hours and hours : than the general outlines | of the history of the movement, with 
a kaleidoscope of London life over 500 years. Here are 200,000 some general indication of its aims and purposes ; and that would 
words on the City of the World by authors from go into a quarter the compass of the present book. The value of the 
Stow to Shaw, more than a hundred rare and \ social work Rotary Clubs throughout the country, and indeed 
delightful illustrations from the London archives. A Me ey! throughout the world, are doing is indisputable, and Mr. Hewitt has 
fat, good-looking 528 pages, plus many plates. NS \ rendered a considerable service in making all that better known. It 
Demy 8vo (8% * 5¥) 2is. net te * was perhaps inevitable, and certainly not to be regarded as a crili- 
Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street, London, “es cism of his Work, that the attempt to address two audiences at once 
W.C.2. Obtainable through your bookshop. Write for Christmas list should not be an unqualified success. 


Towards My Neighbour. By C. R. Hewitt. , (Longmans. 9s. 64. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER ESTATES 


IMPROVED CROP 








Tue fortieth annual general meeting of the Rim (Malacca) Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on November 27th in London. 

Mr. E. G. Estall (the chairman) said that the combined crop from 
poth estates for the year amounted to 2,486,000 Ibs., which was 46,000 
Ibs. in excess of the estimate for the year and an improvement of 31,000 
ibs. on the previous year. That result was particularly satisfactory in 
view of the continued difficulties with labour and political conditions. 
It reflected great credit on the efforts of their estate managers to main- 
tain that high output. 

The proceeds realised from the sale of the crop had averaged 17.12d. 

r lb. gross for all grades against 10.11d. for the previous year. Estate 
expenditure had averaged 7.96d. per Ib. against 7.47d. per lb. in the 
previous year. The costs for the current year would show a considerable 
yncrease for, Owing to the improved selling price of rubber, the labour 
unions in Malaya were making unreasonable demands for increased 
wages, Improved living conditions, larger bonuses and provident fund 
contributions. In addition they had to face an increase in the export 
duty. Over the week-end it was rumoured that agreement had been 
reached on a much more sensible basis, but they must now wait for the 
finalising of the arrangements. He was sure it would be nothing like 
that which had first been thrust upon them. 

Certain forward contracts had been made for delivery in 1951 at prices 
ranging between 25.83d. and 30.87d. per Ib., c.i.f. Their estimates for 
1950/51 were based on a combined production of 2,390,000 Ibs., and 
sales to date, including local sales and deliveries under 1950 forward 
contracts, amounted to 481,201 Ibs. at an average price of 28.89d. per Ib. 
gross. That represented only about one-fifth of the year’s output and, with 
practically all low price forward contracts dealt with, he felt that he was 
not too optimistic in saying that an interim dividend might be declared 
early in the new year. 

Personally he felt that the industry was in for a good time during the 
next five or six years, his reasons being firstly, no replanting had been 
done during 1940-1946; secondly, from 1947 to date most companies 
had cut out old rubber and replanted with high yielding material ; and 
thirdly consumption of natural rubber was increasing. 

The report was adopted. 





Dead Sid or Madman... 


In offices, clubs, hotels, hostels, cellars and attics there 





is much furtive activity. Salesmen, scientists, 
school-teachers, students, statisticians—yes, even 
secretaries are learning to type! The reason? The 

EMPIRE Aristocrat portable typewriter! This first-class 
machine has all the features of a normal office 
typewriter but is so light and compact that you can 
take it with you, on land, sea and in the air. It is the 
perfect medium for the neat and permanent recording 
of important or unimportant thoughts. Price 19 gns. 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich - London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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“ The only woy to hove a friend 


~~ — 1s to be one.” EMERSON 


Amid the happiness of the coming Christ- 

mas, will you spare a thought, and if possible 
a small gift, to befriend our large family of dis- 
abled women. They are cheery folk who, despite 
their disabilities, make artificial flowers in our workrooms and 
are thus able to contribute towards their keep. There is, however, 
a gap to be bridged between our expenditure for them and our 
income, and it is at this time that many unknown but sympathetic 
folk become our friends and help our work to continue. 


Will you send us a Christmas gift, please? 


Grooms Crippleage 


37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.I. 





John Groom's Crippleoge is not State cided. It is registered in accordance with the 
Notional Assistonce Act, | 948. 














OF “OF” 





A house which was advertised for sale in the newspapers was called, 
we noticed, the House of the Oaks. Perhaps we have a kink in our 
mind about prepositions, but to our way of thinking there is something 
unnatural in that “of.” It would be normal and right, and in 
accordance with ordinary conversational usage, to say the House 
with the Oaks. If a stranger were to ask us where Mr. Blank lived 
we might say, “ Half a mile down the road, in the house with the 
oaks.” We should certainly not say, “In the house of the oaks.” 
(There is a flavour of the archaic and artificial about some uses of 
“of even when it is translated: as, for example, when Mr. Snooks 
grows wealthy and becomes Mr. de Snooks.) We have to keep our 
written English like the English we speak or we shall become bilingual 
and so add a further obstacle to the intercourse of thought and 
understanding. Our duty is surely to speak as carefully as we write, 
and to write as unaffectedly as we speak. 


Do we practise what we preach? Do the most ardent advocates 
of specialised thrift really talk over the teacups about readily with- 
drawable shares, freedom from income-tax liability, safeguards against 
depreciation, and attractive yields? Alas we fear they do. But in 
any case drunkards have spoken effectively at temperance meetings, 
before now. 


We shall be glad to send a copy of our Guide for 
4 Investors to any reader who cares to ask us for one. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THESE are testing days for investors. No sooner had markets begun 
to recover their poise—and move cautiously forward—after the bolt 
from the blue in June than they have run into another head-on 
collision with international politics. As I write, prices are being 
marked down precipitately, not because there is any widespread 
rush to sell, but simply because there are no buyers. For the moment 
dealers are taking the view that most people, at the pre-crisis level 
of prices, would rather sell than buy. As a protection against actual 
selling they quote a lower and wider range of prices and, as this 
week's experience has shown, the effect is to deter most would-be 
sellers and give investors the necessary breathing-space in which to 
steady their nerves. To suggest either selling or buying at this 
delicate stage would obviously be to take a view of international 
politics. Until the horizon becomes at least a little less threatening 
all but the most bold or light-hearted will be content to keep to the 
side-lines—and watch. 


Dorman Long Assets 


Iron and steel shareholders must be viewing with mixed feelings 
the remarkable rise in earnings which the industry is now reporting 
as the direct result of the capital development programme. Under 
the provisions of the Iron and Steel Act companies scheduled for 
take-over under the nationalisation plan are precluded from passing 
on any of the benefits of past modernisation and expansion schemes 
to the Ordinary shareholders. In consequence, the large sums avail- 
able over and above the amounts required to maintain dividend 
rates are being ploughed back into the business. The effect is to 
underline the injustice of the nationalisation take-over terms. A 
glaring case is that of Dorman Long and Company, whose trading 
profits for the year to September 30th have risen from £5,109,578 
to a new peak of £6,216,485. Although depreciation and taxation 
have called for larger sums the maintenance of the 8 per cent 
dividend, which absorbs the meagre total of £118,335, is consistent 
with the transfer of £2 million to general reserve. In their report 
the directors emphasise that good progress has been made with the 
second stage of the group’s major development plan. 

e * * * 

To see the take-over terms in their true perspective one has only 
to glance at the consolidated balance-sheet. Against the proposed 
take-over price of £13 million, the Dorman Long group shows net 
assets alone at £14,500,000. It follows that the Government is 
paying nothing for the group’s collieries already vested in the Coal 
Board, which have an estimated value of at least £2 million, or for 
the whole of the vast iron and steel plant and the large bridge- 
building and other engineering interests. As the chairmen of several 
iron and steel companies have recently—and very belatedly—been 
at pains to point out, Stock Exchange prices which formed the 
basis of take-over do not fully reflect asset values or potential earning 
capacity. In consequence, those firms, such as Dorman Long, which 
followed a conservative distribution policy and ploughed back earn- 
ings so as to build up future earning-power, have fared badly vis-a-vis 
iron and steel firms who distributed dividends more generously. 
Quoted around 32s., against the proposed take-over price of 33s. Id., 
Dorman Long £1 Ordinaries now look reasonably valued. Allowing 
for a buying commission of 44d. a share and the transfer stamp, 
which amounts to another 7}d., a buyer is really acquiring Iron and 
Steel Stock which will be issued as compensation next February at 
a price very close to par. There would seem to be no special attrac- 
tion in that. 


Guinness Dividend Up 


It is apparent from the latest results of Arthur Guinness, Son and 
Company, the Dublin brewers, that sales of bottled beers are hold- 
ing up against the downward trend much more satisfactorily than 
draught beer sales. Trading profits for the year to September 30th 
have risen from £4,667,631 to £4,702,805, with the result that the 
board has decided to declare a modest increase in the Ordinary 
dividend. The final payment is 17 per cent., supplemented by a 


4 per cent. cash bonus, which raises the total distribution to 32 per 
For the preceding year a 29 per cent. total was made up as 


cent. 


to 24 per cent. in dividend and 5 per cent. in the form of cash bony 
As is appropriate, the benefits of increased earnings are not confined 
to the Ordinary stockholders. Staff and employees who had com. 
pleted six months’ service on November Ist are to get a special 
bonus of 5 per cent. of annual wage or salary and on top of that 
£500,000 is being allocated, as a year ago, to the pension fund. 

General reserve gets a transfer of £713,000, against nil, while the 
existing contingencies reserve of £2,437,000 is transferred to general 
reserve, raising the latter fund to £7 million. This will be shown ip 
future as a capital reserve in the balance-sheet, so as to make it 
clear that this amount is employed in the business and is not available 
for distribution. Following the increased profits and dividend 
Guinness £1 Ordinary units moved up to 134s. 9d., but they have 
now come back sharply to 129s. At this level the yield is nearly 
5 per cent. In my view it is worth while holding the units for 
recovery. 

Shipping Share Outlook 


Among the groups which should be well worth watching, on the 
assumption that markets move from the present phase of acute crisis 
to the condition of smouldering uncertainty to which investors have 
now become accustomed, is the shipping share market. In recent 
weeks prices have been moving up in recognition of the fact that 
freight-rates, after their fall in the early part of this year, have been 
showing a substantial recovery. In October the U.K. Chamber of 
Shipping index of tramp shipping freight-rates rose 6.8 points to 
95.8, the highest level reached since May, 1949. Since May of this 
year the index has advanced from 71.4, and for the first ten months 
of the current year the average index figure has been 79.4, against 
82.3 for the whole .f 1949. As may be readily imagined, the Fuel 
Ministry’s urgent demand for ships to import coal from the United 
States, coming on top of the increasing tonnage requirements brought 
about by the Korean war, is bound to find reflection in a further rise 
in tramp freight-rates in the coming months. The investment 
implication must surely be that, even allowing for rising costs, tramp 
shipping companies are going to make substantial profits. Among 
my favourites for the long view are the 10s. Ordinaries of Silver Line, 
now quoted a few pence over par. This company is unlikely to return 
to the dividend list this year, but having repaid its Preference capital 
and with up-to-date tonnage at its disposal, should do well in 195I 
The shares should therefore prove a good holding for investors who 
are more interested in capital appreciation than in immediate income 
yield. 

Reardon Smith 


Investors who are attracted by the prospects of the shipping 
industry but prefer to take an interest in a company already in the 
dividend list, and with a sound financial record, might do worse 
than consider the 10s. units of Reardon Smith. This company, with 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Leeds Shipping Company, owns 
nine oil-fired cargo steamers and twelve cargo motor vessels, includ- 
ing two motor vessels due for delivery this month or next. Reardon 
Smith has paid a dividend for each of the past sixteen years and 
has built up a strong financial position, with cash and gilt-edged 
securities exceeding £3,170,000. Surplus liquid assets, as shown in 
the last balance-sheet, amount to over £1 per 10s. unit. The accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1950, showed the effect of the initial 
depreciation allowances on new ships. To offset the resultant reduc- 
tion in the tax liability the company transferred £273,000 to tax 
equalisation reserve. On an adjusted basis last year’s earnings 
amounted to over 30 per cent., out of which the company paid 4 
124 per cent. dividend. In each of the past two years the company) 
has also distributed a 10 per cent tax free bonus out of tonnage 
replacement reserve, which stood at March 31st at £2,211,000. If one 
takes the yield merely on the 12} per cent. dividend, it amounts to 
about 34 per cent., with the 10s. units standing at 36s. If, on the 
other hand, one includes the 10 per cent. tax free bonus, which tt 
seems reasonable to assume will be continued, the return works out 
at 8} per cent. Bearing in mind the company’s assets position and 
the prospect of rising freight-rates, the units look good value for 
money at today’s price. 
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JHE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 603 


“oken for one guinea will be awarded tc the sender of the first correct 

{A Book, ro week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
—. 2th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
pany oo the word, “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2)}d. stamp. 
pee he on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


Solstioes sion and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















¥ " 8. Old man of the sea. (7, 7.) 
ACROSS 10. Kipling wrote them between. (5.) . 
; ) “ To—— h aze : he mar 
Cutt the dandy ? (7, 3, 4.) 15. To on the glaze and 1 k 
; 5 tee, perhape, for the author of china that’s ancient and blue 
" of “The Beggar’s Opera ” to smell. (Lang). (5.) ; 
) ees . 16. Poet wrned etymologist. (5.) 
11. A very fiery cocktail. (7.) 19. Short account including a broken 
12. I possess, it seems, a detached bit chair. (7.) - 
of land. (4.) 20. Seaside hair-do. (7.) 
13. “I can call spirits from the —— 21. Wounds flowers. (5.) : 
deep” (Shakespeare). (5.) 22. ‘“* Cats may have had | their goose 
14. What a blow one may get from an cooked by —— juice” (Calverley). 
aspirated lettuce ! (4.) : (7.) ; : 
17. Ships, no doubt, must thread their 26. White elephant country. (4. 
way past them. (7.) 27. A pinafore for a child. (4.) 
18. One of many imagined El Dorados. ; A : 
(S.) : SOLUTION TO 
19. “Old - likeness set to dress this CROSSWORD No. 601 
arden’ (Shakespeare). (S.) 
21 calp it (anag.). (7.) 


23. Marriage pudding. (4.) 

74. Had she ways, so to speak, of 
making puzzles ? (5.) 7 

25. One can’t get a blessing without it. 
(4) 

28. A sign of approach. (7.) : 

29. A knight followed by two facing 
companies gets the wind up. (7.) 

30. Not mine comrade (anag.). (14.) 


DOWN 


Nostrum for cooling hearts. (7.) 
Turn up the gas from zero. (4.) 
Grass recipient of epistles. (7.) 
Learning without heather. (4.) 

A sort of horse embodying three. 
(7.) 

A single chess-piece. (6, 8.) 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 15 


The winner of Crossword No. 601 is Mrs. C. M. Wirson, Hoe Court, Colwall, 
Malvern 
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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
There are 154 Life-Boats 
in the R.N.L.I. Fleet. 
They cost from £13,000 
to £28,000 according to 
type. Sendacontribution 
however small towards 
the cost of building and 
maintaining these boats. 






; ane NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 


. 





COMPANY MEETING 
RHOKANA CORPORATION 
THE COAL SUPPLY PROBLEM 











THe twenty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana 
Corporation, Limited, was held on November 28th in London, E.C., Mr. 
8. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., deputy chairman, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 1 am sure you will 
not have failed to notice the reference in the directors’ report to the 
record figures which were attained in the mine, the mill and the smelter, 
and also in our sales of copper. The amount of electrolytic copper pro- 
duced by Rhodesia Copper Refineries, Limited, from Rhokana Blister 
was also a record. Throughout the year the price of copper rose and we 
received a higher price than in the previous year. Our costs, of course, 
also rose during the year but the balance of profit carried to the appro- 
priation account exceeded the amount for the previous year by 
£1,260,000, 1 think you will agree that the results for the year are very 
satisfactory. 

CaPITAL EXPENDITURE 

At our annual meeting in 1948 I referred to the fact that we had to 
provide for immediate and future capital expenditure under various head- 
ings which I then enumerated. I stated that our total capital expenditure 
for the various purposes which | mentioned might well amount to 
£2,500,000 over a period of four years as from July, 1947. Owing to 
rise in prices and other factors we have had to re-estimate the expendi- 
ture on the items to which I then referred and provision for further items 
of capital expenditure has become necessary. We now estimate that as 
from July, 1947, the total provision for capital expenditure required 
will be not less than £4,000,000. 

Your directors have placed to reserve in the accounts now under con- 
sideration the sum of £1,400,000. At the same time your directors are 
of the opinion that the position shown by our accounts warrants a sub- 
stantial increase of dividend. In May last our directors declared an 
interim dividend of 30 per cent. as against 25 per cent. for the previous 
year and they now recommend to you a final dividend of 90 per cent. as 
compared with 75 per cent., making a total dividend for the year of 120 
per cent. as against 100 per cent. 


CoaL Supplies 

The position with regard to the supply of coal is by no means satis- 
factory. Although the average tonnage of deliveries to the copperbelt 
increased during the financial year by some 3,000 tons per month, after 
the end of the financial year the fuel position became distinctly worse 
and in October it was necessary to curtail copper production to some 
extent. 

With the expansion of production in the copperbelt the requirements 
of the industry have increased, but we have always attempted to give 
ample notice both to the Wankie colliery, who supply the coal, and to 
the Rhodesian Railways, who carry it, of our future requirements. When 
we have, as we frequently have, complained that we have not been able 
to receive either the amount of coal we require or even the less amounts 
which from time to time we have been promised, we have found it very 
difficult to discover whether it is the colliery or the railways who are 
responsible for shortages. 

I must remind you that we have contracts with both bodies either to 
supply or to carry our requirements. At all events we have done and are 
doing all we can to alleviate the disadvantages under which we are 
suffering. Our own activities with regard to wood burning with a view 
to closing to some extent the gap between our requirements and the 
amount of coal that we actually receive are of course continuing. 
We have also made suggestions to the Rhodesia Railways to assist in 
the increase of their carrying capacity, the details of which are at present 
confidential. 

The Board of Enquiry into the question of the forty-hour week 
appointed by the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, as mentioned in the 
directors’ report, has not yet issued its report, but we understand that it 
may be expected in the near future. 


BONUS AND PENSION SCHEME 

The bonus and pension scheme which was started in 1947 provides 
for our European employees in Northern Rhodesia, bonuses which 
broadly speaking vary with the average of the annual profits made by 
the copper producers on the copperbelt. The rate of bonus is calculated 
monthly and adjusted to an average figure for the year after the annual 
audit of the accounts. The figures to date are interesting. For the year 
1947-48 the annual rate of bonus was 29 per cent. of basic pay. For 
1948-49 it was 32 per cent. and for 1949-50 334 per cent. The provisional 
rate for July, 1950, was 45} per cent., for August 474 per cent., and for 
September 50 per cent. 

You will see therefore that our European employees share in our 
prosperity in a very substantial manner. Following upon discussions 
between the Northern Rhodesia Copper Mining. Companies and the 
Northern Rhodesian African Mine Workers’ Union which took place in 
September, 1949, increases in pay to, African employees were agreed 
upon. We also give to our employees, both European and African, cost 
of living allowances of a substantial amount, 

The report was adopted. 
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| N ) —_— — product you nase to. offer, F ALL the smokes we put to tes 
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entire share capital of the family 
company, or by a cash transaction. 


¢ 





Please write Managing Director, Box No. 9468 





DEFENCE IN THE 
COLD WAR 


This Chatham House Report will be used 
as the basis of a discussion in the BBC’s 
‘Taking Stock * series 


9.15 to 10 p.m., 7 December 
Home Service 
Published at 5/- by the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
10 St. James’s Square, $.W.I 











paren HE LOVES 
HIS MURRAYS 
MORE THAN HER/ 
























ND why not? Men who smoke Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture wouldn’t give it up 
for love or money ! It’s a grand tobacco 


of medium strength — the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is very important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND good tobaccog 


where 
| have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 
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THE 


CAMeainGs 


SPECTATOR, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS ha 


vacancy at Cambridge for young man 
or woman of good ed ation with at least 
two years’ experience in book production 
and with ability in designing Write with 
Tull details to THe Printer, Universit 
Pres ambridge 

SCHOOL SECRETARY required at b 
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The Continent 


Comes Home 
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